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THE PEN AND THE SWORD. 


In the brilliant play of “ Richelieu,” Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton puts into the mouth of that profound statesman the words, 


“Beneath the rule of men entirely great, 
The pen is mightier than the sword.” 


This was the origin of the phrase. Near the beginning of our 
war, a distinguished publisher of books, George W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia, becoming proprietor of the American Literary 
Gazette and Publishers’ Circular, caused it to appear orna- 
mented with the device of a pen fallen on a sword, the sword 
broken in two by the blow, and under it the motto, “ The pen 
is mightier than the sword.” In the peculiar circumstances of 
the hour it was a bold stroke. It was the genius of peace chal- 
lenging the genius of war, and confident of its own intrinsic 
supremacy. Four years after, at the close of the disastrous Red 
River campaign, General Banks wrote in one of his most im- 
portant documents, ‘“‘ The pen is mightier than thesword.” Thus 
a prominent military leader adopted that cynic sentiment in the 
camp, and gave it new circulation, echoing from the soldier’s 
saddle the words previously sounded from the publisher’s desk. 
During the wonderful march through Georgia of the army un- 
der General Sherman, a humorous caricature appeared in our 
shop-windows, called “Sherman and his two Great Weapons.” 
The heroic commander was depicted as a dwarf armed with a 
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huge sword in one hand, and a gigantic pen in the other. Since 
the civil wisdom and the martial prowess of this great conqueror 
are equally illustrious, the sharpness and weight of his words as 
en as those of his blows, the question fairly arises, which of 
is puissant weapons is the mightier? Now the air of the 
whole continent is filled with the varied hurtling of both these 
instruments, the discussion of that question is eminently timely. 
A multitude of minds have given it the wrong answer. A mul- 
titude more have given it no distinct answer. The true answer 
is full of practical instruction of especial importance to our 
people at this moment. The question is as old in its agitation 
as it is fresh in its interest. See what a penetrative thinker 
said on it three hundred years ago, when the ingenious German 
author, John Valentine Andre, wrote the following eloquent 
parable: “The Pen and the Sword strove with each other for 
the superiority, and the voices of the judges were divided. The 
men of learning talked much, and persuaded many: the men of 
arms were fierce, and compelled many to join their side. Thus 
nothing could be determined ; it followed that both were left to 
fight it out, and settle their dispute in single combat. On the 
one side books rustled in the libraries, on the other arms rattled 
in the arsenals: men looked on in hope and fear, and waited 
the end. The Pen, consecrated to truth, was notorious for 
falsehood ; the Sword, a servant of God, was stained with inno- 
cent blood: both hoped for the aid of Heaven, both found its 
wrath. The State, which had need of both, and disliked the 
manners of both, would put on-the appearance of caring for the 
weal and woe of neither. The Pen was weak, but quick, glib, 
well-exercised, and very bold when one provoked it. The Sword 
was stern, implacable, but less compact and subtle; so that on 
both sides the victory remained uncertain. At length, for the 
security of both, the Common Weal pronounced that both in 
turn should stand by her side and bear with each other. For 
that only isa happy country where the Pen and the Sword are 
faithful servants, and neither governs by its arbitrary will and 
passion.” 
«In this forcible apologue the real point in debate is avoided, 
not decided. For a thorough decision of it the question must 
be subdivided into its proper components; and each of these 
must then be settled on its own merits. The sword is now so 
brilliantly vindicating and commending itself, that our danger 
rather lies in the direction of an extravagant estimate of its 
function than towards an undue depreciation of it. In this con- 
troversy, then, we candidly avow ourselves advocates of the pen. 
We come forward as its champions both from a conviction of 
the justice of that side of the question, and from a feelin 
that that side has particular need to be defended and ur a 
at the present time. We would not overlook nor under- 
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value the great place and office of the sword: but while all 
around us, before millions of gazers, so many glittering blades, 
wielded by brave hands, are dropping their potent deeds into 
history, the little, obscure, insignificant-seeming pen is in danger 
of a comparative contempt and neglect, which would be no less 
pernicious than they would be unjust. Sensational appearances 
are delusive, and wise men always take care to neutralize their 
deceptiveness by deeper perceptions of the truth. Coal is a 
vulgar article and attracts little attention, while diamonds are sur- 
passingly showy and admired ; yet the value and influence of all 
the diamonds in the world are trivial in comparison with the 
value and influence of coal. 

We claim the superiority for the pen over the sword in five 
distinct particulars, covering all the points in respect to which 
they can fairly be compared. 

To begin with a glance at their history. At the first impulse, 
one would say that, in regard to antiquity, the sword certainly 
has the advantage of the pen. Yet we are persuaded that the 
reverse of this'is the truth—that the pen is older than the sword. 
Let us discriminate and define our terms. We do not mean to 
assert that men wrote before they fought. On the contrary, 
enormous epochs of strife and rapine, huge nights of time and 
development, during which savage hordes of men hunted and 
wandered and clashed, must have preceded the amazing inven- 
tion of a written language. But the sword is not the symbol 
of the weapons of the barbaric ages. These are symbolized by 
the club or dart. The sword is the emblem of the arms used 
only by the people who have reached an artistic civilization. It 
presupposes metallurgy and a whole world of arts and skills 
besides. The first instrument for defence and assault produced 
by artistic civilization may be styled the sword. Now no civil- 
ization competent to such production could be attained without 
the previous existence of some record of thoughts, for the pur- 
pose of preserving and comparing them, and making use of 
them as a means of progress. Theaccumulation and transmis- 
sion of the complicated mass of knowledge implied by an artis- 
tic civilization would be forever impossible without the aid 
of some registration, whereby mental states, the equivalents of 
facts and truths, could be kept, communicated, and compared. 
But the first instrument devised for making an outward record 
of a mental state, however crude and rude it was, was a pen. 
We call a sword only that martial instrament which is used to 
cleave a passage for ideas through superstitious passion or hos- 
tile ignorance, to force a way through an inferior civilization 
for a superior one which is expanding and advancing. But the 
weapons of the savage period, the club and missile, were used 
for the purposes of robbery, enslavement, murder, or merely to 
bruise and drive off foes, not to win room for the development 
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of a higher form of life, for encroaching knowledge and art. 
Hence it follows that the pen, the symbol of language, is su- 
perior in antiquity to the sword, the symbol of law. Ideas and 
their expression must be both logically and really anterior to 
the invention of mechanical implements for executing them and 


the force of resistance. , 


The next point for the comparative estimate of pen and sword 
is in relation to their functions, the respective uses to which they 
are subservient. Here we shall find the superiority already estab- 
lished for the former, greatly enhanced. The essential use of 
the pen is to give visible registry to the experience of the hu- 
man soul, This record of life, thought, and feeling is in itself 
an intelligible material expression of mind. It is a visible sign 
of an invisible fact of spirit. The great value consists in the 
fact that it can convey to others the states of consciousness it 
symbolizes; it can perpetuate to all ages, and multiply and dif- 
fuse amongst all men, the experience which otherwise would be 
limited to its original subjects and to a moment of time. The 
pen, by expressing the experience of gifted men, imparts it to 
ordinary men, makes the peculiar inspirations of the elect chil- 
dren of God the common property of the race, and thus edu- 
cates and advances mankind. The pen is not simply a recorder ; 
it is partially a creator too, moulding the crude and formless 
material of consciousness into presentable shapes. For literary 

roductivity definite resolve is as necessary as general purpose. 

e must seize the pen as well as fill the mind. The act of 
writing condenses ideas and feelings out of their vague diffu- 
siveness, and precipitates them, as a rod the electric fluid. The 
biggest cloud of thought and emotion may idly hang for days 
on the intellectual horizon; but the moment it is 


“Touched by the pointed steel, the lightning flows, 
And all the expanse with rich effulgence glows.” 


The pen is, as it were, a mechanical eine of the tongue ; 


a prolongation, however, which miraculously translates the au- 
dible and momentary symbols of mind and truth into visible 
and permanent symbols. One drop of ink yields that which 
can not only make millions think, and thrill while they think, 
but can shape all their subsequent action. The function of the 
pen, in brief, is to register human experience as a means of pre- 
serving it, comparing it, rectifying it, carenng it, and diffusing it. 
It inconceivably enlarges the scope and multiplies the efficacy 
of knowledge. It isthe essential condition and impulse of a 
progressive civilization. The use of the sword is to carry out 
the behests of the mind by destructive force, when their peaceful 
execution is prevented by opposing impediments. The sword 
is a sharper, longer, and heavier fist. It is a hardened, loaded, 
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and whetted prolongation of the arm, which translates the im- 
perious desires and resolves of the soul into bloody acts, open- 
ing a way to their gratification. The sword immediately ex- 
presses the muscular force which wields it, and indirectly the 
mental force behind which guides the muscles. The pen is a 


cleaner and directer vehicle of mind, less alloyed with matter. 


Both represent power, but this represents power in a finer form, 
nearer its source in spirit. The sword strikes down the oppo- 
nents, cuts away the obstacles to the will or civilization we wish 
to impose on other men, to turn into new channels, to spread 
over fresh territories: but the pen expresses, and by its expres- 
sion reactingly creates, the will and civilization we desire to 
establish at diffuse, and without which there would neither be 
any progress to make, nor any motive for making it. From this 
truth the superiority of the pen to the sword is an indisputable 
conclusion. To govern is higher than to obey; the pen sets 
forth ideas which are living influences of command forever; 
the sword obeys them, and clears a path for them. Had not 


these ideas been previously called into existence and set in 
motion, there would certainly be no place for the sword; for 
there would be no opposition, no path, nothing to be forwarded. 

Another respect in which the pen takes precedence of the 
sword is in its distribution and activity. The localities where 
the pen appears and reigns are vastly the more numerous, and, 
on the whole, vastly the more influential. The domain of peace 
has been steadily encroaching on the domain of war. The ap- 
plications of creative industry have largely superseded the exer- 
tions of destructive passion. The pen has banished the sword 
from a thousand places where it once flourished in unchallenged 
supremacy. The sword is now confined to the camp, and to a 
few ceremonial occasions, and finds an active vent only in battle. 
The pen is everywhere, and is in an innumerable variety of ways 
incessantly active. The pen is the highest tool man has yet 
been inspired to invent; and tools have to an impressive extent 
restricted the province and the need of weapons. With the re- 
fining of our tools weapons seem coarser. With the multipli- 
cation of tools the use of weapons diminishes. Once the sword 
was openly worn or carried secretly by almost every man, and 
freely used on the slightest occasion. Now only the soldier and 
a few idle functionaries bear it. The pen, at first, was the mo- 
nopoly of the priest in the secret chamber of the temple; the 
signs it traced were of divinity, mysterious emblems of super- 
human knowledge and power. Beginning as an awful talis- 
man swayed by the lonely priest, it diffused itself evermore 
widely with each gain of power to use it and of ease in furnish- 
ing it, appearing secondly as a metallic stylus with a wax tablet, 
next as a split reed and a roll of papyrus, then as the facile 


quill and a sheet of paper, afterwards as the flexible nib of 
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stecl or the lead-pencil; and it will end with being the constant 
comrade of all men. Saint Petersburg annually supplies the 
market with twenty-seven million goose-quills, and Birming- 
ham with a thousand million steel pens—one for every member 
of the human race! When we see it thus extending its power 
from the limits of its first feeble obscurity into an importance 
like that of the omnipresent daylight—when we see it installed 
in every parlor and bedchamber, the counting-room of the 
merchant, the factory of the mechanic, the office of the 
lawyer, the hall of the senate, the bureau of diplomacy, the 
study of the philosopher, the cell of the convict, the closet of 
the saint—recording every human transaction, from birth and 
baptism to will and burial—steadily driving its showy rival out 
from before it—ever becoming more and making that become 
less—it is impossible not to own how much mightier is the 
instrument that drips the black drops of thought than the in- 
strument that drips the red drops of blood. The sword dwindles 
and darkens; the pen brightens and expands. 

The next particular in this great contrast is, that the actual 
deeds of the pen surpass those of the sword. If we compare the 
most brilliant and imposing achievements of these two historic 
instruments, it will be obvious that the tool must bear off the 
palm from the weapon in regard to the qualities of soul im- 
plied, the importance of results gained, and the visible duration 
of influence exerted. No one, except from the ignorant point 
of view of the senses, the standard of material power, can think 
of ranking Hannibal with Michael Angelo: looking from the 
soul, the standard of spiritual truth, good, and beauty, his im- 
measurable inferiority is unquestionable. The court normally 
rules the camp; it is only in transient spasms of the state that 
this is reversed. The code governs the constable. Ideas dictate 
to murder. It is true the sword may be said itself to be an 
emblem and agent of mind, a vehicle of thought and sentiment. 
But it is so at one remove farther than the pen is, and cor- 
rupted with baser concomitants. The pen is a direct mediator 
between the mind of man and the peaceful action of man on 
society and the world. In inevitable and dread exigencies, 
when perilous or hateful obstacles to that peaceful action inter- 
vene, the sword is the dire mediator between the pen and the 
world, that is, between human thoughts and wishes and their 
desired effect in society. Therefore the pen always naturally 
stands behind the sword, and directs it. The sword, indeed, rep- 
resents authority and force, but represents them as entangled 
and qualified by the imperfect and discordant conditions of 
human action. The pen represents them in a deeper and 
diviner form—in ideality, in the conceptions of truth and good. 
The expression and registration and comparison of the experi- 
ences of the soul create the codes which govern the civilized 
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world. Then these codes mould and give efficacy to the 
weapons which open the obstructed avenues for their thwarted 
and impatient commands to go forth to fruition. There is a 
sword in the court-house, but it usually hangs on the wall, idly 
sheathed, beneath a naked pen. 

Furthermore, that which orders virtually does all that is done 
by its secondary instruments. Consequently, the pen can do all 
that the sword can do, besides being able to reach into a thou- 
sand regions and do a thousand things utterly impossible for 
the grosser and clumsier symbol. It was a dash of the pen that 
took off the heads of Lady Jane Grey, Mary Stuart, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and a countless host of others. In response to its ter- 
rible conjuring, the Inquisition rose and floated through Chris- 
tendom in blood. The judge’s signature moves the executioner’s 
arm. The pen, breeding wars and declaring them, is the mother 
of all their consequences, grandmother of the progeny of the 
sword. A poisoned Malay crease cuts and rankles the body of 
a present enemy. ‘The inked iridium points of a gold pen can 
wound and envenom the souls of a whole nation, myriads of 
miles away. 

Although the pen is properly the flower of tools, it may be 
made also the culmination of weapons. Surely no warrior of 
that age wielded a crossbow or battle-axe a hundredth part so 
terrible as the pen of Dante, the little implement which set the 
thoughts and feelings of his soul on the imperishable pages of 
the “ Divina Commedia.” How vividly the imagination of the 
educated world at this day sees his enemies still crouching and 
writhing in the purgatory and hell where his pen put them! 
The sword of Antony cut off Cicero’s head a few days before it 
would have fallen by nature; the pen of Cicero keeps Antony’s 
character pilloried in infamy, for the latest posterity to gaze on 
it with condemning revulsions of disgust. In the defence of the 
Papacy, the crown and dagger of Borgia were trifles weighed 
with the tongue and stylus of oe oh and in the assault on 
that despotic system, the pikes of Ziska and his Bohemians were 
reeds, he cannon of William and his Dutchmen were empty 
breath, compared with the writings of Luther and Chilling- 
worth. No competent judge will hesitate to say that, con- 
sidered as an actual influence in the history of the world, the 
works of Aristotle have been immensely greater than the con- 
quests of Alexander. And in the great unended battle of light 
against darkness, wisdom and virtue against besotted degrada- 
tion, the freedom of truth against the bondage of error, who 
can doubt that the pages of Plato have done more good than 
the shaking desolations of any Sesostris or Timour of them all? 
As a symbol of mind, as an index of progress, asa measure of 
power, as a modulator of civilization, is there an intelligent 
man who would not pit the quill of Calvin against the blade of 
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Alva, and set the pen of Voltaire high above the sword of 
Frederick ¢ 

Nor is the variety of ranks and authorities indicated by 
the different kinds of swords greater than that indicated by 
the different grades of pens. Truly there is a vast distance 
from the jewelled scymitar of the sultan to the dull sabre 
of the Mameluke, a strange contrast between the associa- 
tions and emblematic significance of the ponderous falchion 
of the crusader and those of the stealthy stiletto of the 
assassin. A wide sweep separates the primal sword of the 
sovereign from the deputed sword of the sheriff. But it is 
not broader than the moral space between the pens of the 
true productive genius and the snarling, barren critic. A writer 
marked by poised nobility and health and a writer marked by 
acrimonious pettiness and morbidity are certainly very remote 
from each other—as remote as the patriotic Bruce with his clay- 
more from the Turkish headsman with his yataghan. There 
are men of little minds and little hearts, a sort of vermin of hu- 
manity, who writhe in agony of envy and hate at sight of the 
gifts and success of their superiors. They find a miserable and 
poisonous solace in sneering at the works they cannot rival. In 
the presence of merit they ache and sputter venom. Criticism 
never need be of this base and vulgar sort. A noble critic, like 
Lessing or Hallam, who writes on other writers, not from inca- 
pacity for rich original production, not to vent his spite in pick- 
ing flaws and calling censorious attention to faults, but from a 
generous appreciation of literary marks and an intense interest 
in the laws and characteristics of genius, deserves a place on 
a level with creative authors. 
Without written records, there could be no lasting fame at all. 
If not registered in the portable symbols of language for trans- 
mission, the most momentous victories ever won by weapons 
. would speedily be forgotten, and their influences blend oblivi- i 
| ously in the chasm of the kosmos composed by the mass of his- 
toric effects. Were it not for poets and historians the mightiest | 


a Pins 


f 
| 


conquerors of antiquity would be to us but nameless gladiators, 
| sweating and bleeding in the remote darkness, or naught. An 
| electric gyrge follows the waving sword of the triumphant war- 
| rior ; eh points the thunderbolt breaks, and there an end; 

the disturbed forces subside again into their poise—perhaps into 
a higher and purer poise. But the lines traced by the pen of 


| the man of genius are symbols which hold their potency for- 
ever, still discharging it unexhausted into the mind of every 
fresh observer. Alexander, when asked whether he would 
rather be Achilles or Homer, said, “ Would you rather be the 
victor in the Olympic games, or the herald who proclaims 
him?” The teply was a specious sophism; for the herald 
Homer was himself victor in a higher contest than the swift- 
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footed could gain. He was crowned in the stadium where souls 
run, and whose laurel is an evergreen of immortality, shedding 
refreshment into the souls of those who contemplate it to the 
latest ages. What is the sword of Gideon compared with the 
= of Moses? Who ever remembers the sword of David now ? 

ho will ever forget his pen while the Psalms endure to soothe 
and inspire the successive generations of men? Melt down the 
weapons and blot out the recollection of all the fighters in the 
age of Justinian; his name would shine with undiminished 
splendor in the everlasting fabric of Roman Law from amidst 
the lustre flung around it by the pens of Trebonius, Gaius, 
Papirius, Ulpian, and Paulus. So the Commentaries of Caesar 
have become more glorious in the eyes of the thoughtful and 
loving students of history than his conquests; and Austerlitz 
and Borodino are not half as brilliant gems in the diadem of 
Napoleon as the immortal Code which will carry his name to 
the remotest ends of the earth. 

For the few reasons explained, the pen is to be recognized as 
mightier than the sword—its higher antiquity, its profounder 
function, its intenser and vaster symbolism of authority, and its 
more extended and permanent influence. The same conclusion 
is sustained by one more reason, with an exposition of which 
this debate will fitly close. We refer to the final neglect des- 
tined to be awarded to the one object, the final glory destined 
to envelop the other. “A coronation more resplendent than the 
sword has had in the past awaits the pen in the future. When 
man, free from the need of any more social aggression or defence, 
shall fling away the dearest weapon of his hand, then will the 
closest toil of his mind obtain an employment and valuation so 
much the more constant and exalted. Gcethe could not come 
down from the. loftiness of his mental vision, the transcendent 
range of his spiritual pursuits, to take part in the wars that 
raged around him. His character and taste had soared above 
the level of physical contentions. As he felt, the thought of 
engaging in such things would have degraded him. It would 
have been turning from the more important to the less impor- 
tant, from the eternal to the transient. But no one can ever rise 
above the level of the pen. We cannot imagine Jesus Christ 
handling a sword; but read that that blessed Son of God 
stooped and wrote on the ground. His life has written im- 
perishable sentences on the walls of time; his death has stamped 
his image and example ineffaceably in the worshipful memory 
of the world. 

The relative amount of glory heretofore accredited to pen and 
sword will inevitably be reversed in coming ages. It is in a 
considerable degree reversed in our qgwn day. Dickens might 
well take for his armorial bearings a pen, with the scroll, Zhe 
writer outranks the warrior, and appear foremost among the 
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Cardigans or even the Wellingtons of his land. What, in the 
estimation of any enlightened thinker now, is a Marlborough in 
contrast to a Milton, a Nelson in contrast to a Shakspeare? But 
perhaps it would be fairer to test the problem in the case of one 
and the same person using both instruments on an imposing 
scale. What place, then, do we give in our moral judgment to 
Charlemagne by armed violence vanquishing and crushing 
down the pagan nations about him, and to Charlemagne by the 
earnest application of every means of education and refinement 
in his power civilizing and Christianizing those nations? Ob- 
viously we deem the military conqueror insignificant, if not: 
odious, in comparison with the reformer, teacher, and emanci- 
pator. The eloquent and chivalrous Montalembert once said, 
“*T have but a cold, sad pen for a weapon, and I am the first of 
my race who ever fought with the pen alone.” The plaintive 
words indicate that he was overshadowed and beguiled by the 
immense traditional sentiment of martial glory, and prevented 
from feeling what the new and truer sentiment of a better time 
will show, namely, how much finer and richer an organ of ex- 
pression, how much more spiritual and magnetic a weapon, the 
pen is than the sword. One should expand and exult at the 
change, instead of being chilled and depressed. The rank of an 
employment is determined by its distance above the sordid ne- 
cessities of life. The trade in diamonds is far less important 
than that in coal; but it is much higher, for it suggests beauty, 
freedom, taste, culture, joy. Now it is certain that the pen of 
a creative thinker and poet is farther removed from the ma- 
terial chains and wants of men than the equipment of the 
warrior is. This fact, however, is not duly appreciated. The 
world ought to rank Gillot higher on its roll of honor than it 
would, were his name known, the inventor of the Damascus 
blade. If it does not yet do this, it is chiefly because hitherto 
the pen has been prevailingly associated with toil, the sword 
with sentiment. An air of ideal freedom plays around the 
soldier; an air of drudgery weighs on the clerk. It is one of 
the tasks of the future to rectify this, to make unobtrusive sacri- 
fice and service as free and attractive as applauded display and 
indulgence have been. Of course this implied censure of the 
soldier is applicable only to the liveried guards of despots, the 
hireling armies of invaders, and to such leaders as are the un- 
sdinaiptod votaries of vanity and ambition. The devoted soldiers 
of a country defending its liberties or extending its just rights 
are heroes, their sacrifices full of the quality of religion. Finally, 
however, every soldier must vanish, every form of physical vio- 
lence employed by man against man cease. The writer will 
then have his throne. Sooner or later the time will come when 
mankind will turn with pain from the military tyrants of the 
early world, the antique group of crowned and sworded slaugh- 
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terers. They will still gaze with reverence on the venerable 
lawgivers of civilization, the majestic group of Menus, Solons, 
Lycurguses, and Normas. 

The pen, creating the conditions of progress, multiplying the 

resources of society by imparting the experience of the superior 
to the inferior, is made eternally necessary by the very nature 
and destiny of man. The sword is merely made a temporary 
necessity by the opposition which the ignorant and obstinate 
passions of man interpose to his own development. The only 
genuine composing and settlement of the strifes of men consist 
in the reconciliation of jarring interests, the attuning of the 
thoughts and feelings of discordant parties. This is always 
ultimately the work of peaceful reason. Invariably, after the 
sword is wiped and withdrawn, the pen is wet and wins. The 
flourishing of a wilderness of swords for years terminates in the 
translation of the propositions of a few idealists into the institu- 
tions of a people, the altering of the private parchment of a 
propbetic writer into the constitution of a nation, making the 
testament of some thoughtful martyr for liberty the Magna 
Charta of England. So it will prove in this colossal and por- 
tentous rebellion of ours. The true triumph will be moral, a 
task of pacific statesmanship. The proclamation by Lincoln of 
the emancipation of the injured and hapless millions of the 
black race will shine down the vistas of posterity far more bril- 
liantly than the capture of New Orleans or Vicksburg. The 
amendment of the Constitution, abolishing slavery forever 
throughout the United States, was a deed incomparably superior 
to the victory of Gettysburg. For the end must be greater 
than the means, and in a civil war the only real end is that re- 
sult which permanently joins the interests of all in liberty and 
justice. 
' Humanity will delight to peruse the lines of ink, and ponder 
their significance unreckonable ages after it has ceased to shud- 
der at the stab of the steel. As we walk through an arsenal 
and see the piles of guns, they look like the pipes of some dread 
organ charged with the horrible dissonants of the past. The 
rich heaps of gold pens arrayed in cases along the shelves of a 
manufactory, resemble bright banks of keys commanding the 
blessed harmonies of the future. 

The last sword will be broken by the fall of a pen upon it. 
But the last pen will be seen only when the last man is ready 
to disappear. 
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A GOOD USE OF ROMAN CANDLES. 


Tue construction of the firework called the Roman candle is 
known to most of our readers, and the fact is familiar that when 
fired they project, in succession, and at intervals of about three 
seconds, a number of brilliantly luminous balls. These balls are 
thrown many feet, and cast a clear light for two or three seconds. 

We doubt whether the military use of the candles we instance 
has ever before been made. 

At the siege of Knoxville, the enemy attempted to storm be- 
fore daylight one of the forts—we have forgotten the name, but 
it was the one before which the wires which so conveniently 
tripped up the enemy were arranged. In this fort was stationed 
Lieutenant Charles Herzog, of the Signal Corps, and as a part 
of his equipment he was furnished with twenty or thirty Roman 
candles, containing about twelve balls each. When used as sig- 
nals the candles are fired vertically, and the balls are visible at 
a great distance. 

The Lieutenant knew of this use of his candles, but it needed 
the inspiration of battle to develop the other. He had it. Before 
dawn, one day, the pickets were driven in, and the enemy were 
swarming after them. They came on over a crest about eight 
hundred yards distant, and our great guns opened, but the aim 
was wild—there was need of light. Liaur there must be, or the 
heavy masses thronging up to the work would sweep its parapet, 
and the day was lost. Then came the inspiration. At the first 
alarm the faithful officer had sent his signal-balls whirling into 
the air, announcing the alarm to every distant station. With 
the gleam of its balls an idea gleamed upon him. His action, as 
it, was instant. Putting his match to another candle, he ainied 
it fairly over the heads of the enemy, and as they came closing 
up, the sparkling balls, hanging over them, revealed to Johnny 
Reb not only that there was to be no surprise of that fort, but 
that his own dark ways were to be lighted. The experiment 
was a success. The great crowd of charging rebels stood out in 
fair relief in the glare—the distance had lessened to about three 
hundred yards—and our —— crammed with canister, opened 
on a mark perhaps as good as could have been had by daylight— 
only the light was not continuous. The stanch Lieutenant did 
not fail in expedients. He sent half his candles by one of his 
assistants to the opposite angle of the fort, and then they opened 
fire together, crossing fire above and in front of the enemy. 
Now a ball was in the air all the time. Those who have seen 
batteries of Roman candles at displays of fireworks can appreci- 
ate the effect. It puzzled the enemy, and it amazed them: many 
of the wild white trash had never seen a Roman candle—how 
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could they tell but these were some infernal explosions of “ Yan- 
kee device?” It lighted up all the ground to the very edge of 
the ditch, and musketry and cannon-shot swept into their ranks 
in storms. That they came on and bravely, we know; and that 
they left in front of the work more in dead and wounded by 
almost twice than its garrison. It was useless. ‘They were 
fairly and thoroughly whipped. In twenty minutes all was over, 
and the last of Herzog’s candles lighted up a completely bafiled 
enemy. 

N on no one can tell how much the darkness might have 
aided such an assault, or how much the light impeded it; the 
use of the candles has seemed to me so good that I have thought 
I would tell you the story for the good it may do some other 
soldier. Lieutenant Herzog told me about it; but if you wait 
until he writes to the Service Macazine of any thing he has 
done himself, the world will never know it. 


STORY OF A BRIGADE. 


In the spring of the year 1863, five regiments that had been 
scattered among several brigades of the Army of the Potomac 
were united in one organization, and it is of their military 


history, covering a period of about two years, that I propose to 

give a slight sketch. The time thus embraced includes the 

records of three campaigns: one, a humiliating failure, the 

other two bright with ee and fruitful of good result. I 
] 


refer to those of Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, and Chattanooga. 
Now that the terrible struggles of four years have wrought their 
work, and the sweet spring blossoms that again gladden us are 
fitting emblems of a peace whose fruition is not far distant, it 
is with mixed pride and pain that we recall the past. With 
every exultant feeling is mingled the remembrance of some 
fallen comrade, over whose quiet grave Virginia pines are 
mournfully sighing, or who sleeps his last sleep in the shadow 
of huge mountains by the rapid Tennessee. There rise before 
me now the figures of two officers, members of the same mili- 
tary family with myself, with whom I 2 many a pleasant 
hour, and who looked forward as eagerly as I to that day of 
which we see the dawn: both perfectly gallant—the one, quiet, 
cool, impassive; the other, eager, impatient, with blood at 
fever-heat. The latter, at Resaca, cheering on his men, fell 
with his hand on the -enemy’s gun; the former, refusing to 
surrender at a time when surrender meant worse than death, 
was mortally wounded in that terrible onset before Atlanta 
with which Hood signalized his succession to the command of 
Johnston’s army. It is only when death is thus brought home 
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that we realize the extent of that sacrifice, consecrated with 
blood and tears, which we have offered up in expiation of our 
national sin. 

The regiments forming the brigade were all from the same 
State, and the esprit de corps thus engendered exercised a 
notable influence upon them during their entire career. Two 
of the five were unhappily enlisted for the short. term, and no 
sooner had they become thoroughly drilled than we had the 
aggravation of bidding them good-by, and of losing the services 
of sixteen hundred as fine-looking men as ever donned the army 
blue. The others were three-years troops, and now bear on their 
banners the proud title, “ Veteran Volunteers.” 

There was — time to get matters into shape when head- 
quarter orderlies began to ride both night and day, and the 
sending of baggage to the rear sounded the note of preparation 
for the spring campaign. The field hospitals were emptied, 
their inmates my 28m to Washington for distribution, and sur- 
geons examined knives and saws with that critical eye which 


gives one an uncomfortable sensation in leg and arm. Pioneer 
corps were carefully inspected, panniers fitted and axes sharp- 
ened, rank and file were reshod and provided with cap and 
cartridge, and after careful investigation and report by a board 
of officers, it was decided that men could carry eight days’ 
marching rations by making the knapsack bear a part of the 


burden. 

No one connected with the Army of the Potomac at that 
period can fail to remember how superb was its organization. 
A rigid system of accountability had been established, and, 
through the untiring and impartial labors of the Inspector’s 
Department, the vast and intricate machinery of an army of 
over a hundred thousand effective men moved with the pre- 
cision of clockwork. The constant toil needed to accomplish 
this result was amply repaid by its priceless value during the 
ensuing campaign. ‘The confusion that would inevitably have 
followed the forcing .of our lines at Chancellorsville, but for the 
simple device of a corps-badge, was apparent to all, and with 
the immense bodies of troops that were concentrated on the 
few roads, it would otherwise have been impossible for a man 
who had once lost his comrades to have rejoined them for days. 
Cries of “ Boys, did you see the white cross about here?” or the 
blue crescent, or the red diamond, as it might be, filled the air, 
and some one would be sure to have the information needful in 
each case. Too much credit cannot be given for this to General 
Hooker and his efficient aids; and when we recollect also that 
the cavalry had been rescued from the slough in which they 
had so long been laboring, and formed into a compact body of 
mounted soldiers, fit and eager for hard service, we begin to 
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estimate the debt due an officer who, in some respects, has no 
superior in the American service. 

At seven a.m. of the 27th of April, 1863, we broke camp 
amid enthusiastic cheering, and, heading southwest, marched 
swiftly towards the Rapidan. Crossing the Rappahannock at 
Kelly’s Ford, we pressed on, one division of our corps wading, 
at Germania Ford, water to the armpits, and capturing a com- 
pany of rebel soldiers, who were — rebuilding the bridge. 

shall never forget the scene which that night exhibited. e 
had halted in the evening and formed at the side of the road, 
in order to allow the Eleventh Corps to pass us: huge fires had 
been built on both sides of the river, and, as they lit up the 
rough foot-bridge that had been hastily constructed, were re- 
flected in the swift-flowing waters. Long lines of glistening 
bayonets wound down to the stream, and the air was filled 
with the songs of the Fatherland. Above and below, horsemen 
stemmed the current and emerged, dripping, upon the opposite 
shore. All was gladness, for our march had been eminently 
successful ; we had gained the desired position, threatening 
Lee’s line of retreat, and general orders announced that he 
had now no alternative but to leave his intrenchments and face 
us on an open field. The bugles, until then dumb, sang out a 
cheery reveille on the morning of the 30th, and the army went 
into position, with its flanks resting on the Rappahannock and 
- centre just beyond the house which gave name to the coming 

attle. 

It was our fortune to be buried in a dense thicket of scrub-oak, 
our line crossing the plank-road and running at an acute angle 
with it. Here we were for the better part of two days, pecked 
at by sharpshooters, who might come within ten yards of the 
pickets without being seen, and cursing the whippoorwills and 
the fate that immured us in so dismal a spot. As for these 
wretched birds, they became unmitigated nuisances, and in the 
long, weary hours that we lay there anxiously awaiting an 
assault, their shrill cries became ominous as the croakings of 
ravens. As soon as our position had been selected, on Friday 
morning, we advanced for about a mile to reconnoitre the 
ground in our front; and, with all deference to the ability of 
the engineer officer who superintended the lines, it is difficult 
to understand why we were ordered back from the fine, high, 
open country that we then traversed, into the lower brushwood 
officially assigned us. A field piled with cordwood seemed to 
invite us to intrench ourselves, and guns there placed in posi- 
tion could have swept an advancing column. Immediately on 
our retiring a rebel battery was posted on this locality, and 
proved a most serious annoyance. In fact, the next afternoon, 
when Lee was believed to be in full retreat, our division was 
ordered out to capture it, but just as we had formed, and were 
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pushing forward through the woods under a hot fire, we re 


ceived a peremptory order to fall back. It was aggravating, for 
the men’s blood was up, and no doubt was felt that a determined 
charge would put the prize within our grasp; but of course 
orders must be obeyed, arid, leaving our dead and many of our 
wounded, we regained our old position. So matters stood until 
Saturday night, when a moon, almost full, looked down upon a 
terrible struggle. The supposed wagon trains in full retreat 
turned out to be batteries of artillery. Jackson’s Corps had 
been quietly moved into position, and late in the afternoon 
Howard’s line, struck as by an avalanche, was involved in one 
common ruin. With some of the troops totaliy unprepared for 
an attack, resistance was impossible; others bravely contended, 
until, swept away by the stream of fugitives, they too became 
disorganized, and were ingulfed in the human sea that surged 
to the rear. Riderless horses galloped wildly along the trenches, 
and both officers and men seemed to have no other desire than 
to reach a place of safety. At first efforts were made to stem 
the tide and to turn the fugitives in to man the works, but 
when we realized that we had to do with almost an entire corps, 
the attempt was abandoned, and all eyes were turned td the 
point where hostile guns were belching sheets of flame, and 

nion cheers mingling with the defiant rebel yell. Re-enforce- 
ments had been rapidly brought up, batteries concentrated, and 
such a storm of grape and canister poured in that even Stone- 
wall’s men faltered, and contented themselves with holding 
their ground. 

A council of war being held, it was decided to abandon the 
line thus forced, and to take up one nearer the river. This 
measure was carried into execution on Sunday morning, and 
was not unwelcome to men who had lain since early dawn, 
without firing a shot, under as severe shelling as it generally 
falls to any one’s lot to endure. The hasty trenches that had 
been excavated with bayonets and tin plates had become a val- 
uable protection, with fire pouring in from front and rear, and 
it was a relief to move from a spot where every few minutes a 
sharp cry or groan told us that some comrade had gone to his 
long account. Filing into the plank-road, which we found 
densely packed with troops, we marched about half a mile into 
the woods, and snatched time enough to cook a cup of coffee. 
Whether the smoke of our fires attracted attention or not, they 
had scarcely been built when shells again screamed through 
the air, and other names were added to the list of killed and 
wounded. Having been ordered thence, we formed on a nar- 
row road running down to United States Ford, and, being sup- 
plied with tools, built a line of breastworks, defensible against 
any force that might be brought to attack them. Here we lay 
tor two days, listening to the booming of the guns down the 
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river, which told of Sedgwick’s imminent peril and almost 
miraculous escape from destruction. Those of my associates 
who may see this will remember the officer on the white horse 
whom we watched so eagerly, and about whom we constructed 
so many fanciful stories. He rode constantly up and down the 
edge of a wood in our front, and certainly seemed to be_ busy 
enough to be marshalling armies. 

At length it was whispered that a retreat had been decided 
upon, and that the army which had broken camp in the fa'l 
flush of life and spirit, and confident of victory, only a week 
before, was to recross the river and ingloriously abandon its * 
allotted task. A heavy storm, threatening the safety of our 
communications, seemed to be the only reason alleged for this 
step; for certainly, in spite of the disaster to one corps, the meu 
were never in better trim, and we still outnumbered the force 
confronting us by tens of thousands. ‘Three corps had hardly 
been engaged, and the fact was patent to all that the term of 
service of a large number of nine-months and two-years men 
would expire in a short time, and would be unavailable in a 
future campaign. It was a grave responsibility thus to decide, 
and no official report upon the matter has yet been published. 
It would seem to be due to the major-general then command- 
ing that a full statement of the facts and the reasons should be 
given, especially as, at this late date, no public interests could 
suffer by the disclosure. As I had the honor afterwards to 
serve under this officer in the West, and can, with all, bear tes- 
timony to the admiration felt, not only for his personal gal- 
lantry, but for his rare military skill, I may be permitted to 
hope that his reputation will speedily be relieved from the cloud 
which these events cast over it. 

At four o’clock a.m. of the 6th instant (the artillery having 
been withdrawn on the previous night) we marched to Unite 
States Ford, and, crossing on pontoons, took our way back to 
our old camping grounds. We were not molested on the re- 
treat, although, owing to the late hour at which the order to 
move was received, the pickets had to be withdrawn after day- 
light and in the face of the enemy. 

A month of luxurious laziness then intervened, Reenter 
grateful to a soldier after the excitement of a campaign. 
ride while the dew was still fresh, a quick dispatch of the morn- 
ing’s routine, and then a cozy hour or two with the last novel 
under the wide-spreading beeches that shaded our tents, pre- 
pared us for the thorough enjoyment of the noonday meal. In 
our pleasant family circle we could talk of home and mutual 
friends, and vary the conversation with the'usual conjectures 
as to army movements and the prospects of the fall of Charles- 
ton. A quiet hand at whist finished the day and ushered us 
into the land of dreams. The weather was glorious, and the 
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nights so clear that a proposal from a visiting friend to-play a 
game of quoits somewhere about midnight, was instantly ac- 
cepted and put in execution. Such was the even tenor of our 
lives, when, on a pleasant afternoon in June, we again heard 
the thunder of artillery, and all eyes were turned towards Fal- 
mouth. A ride to that place the next morning showed us that 
work would soon be the order of the day. The cavalry reported 
that Lee had taken the initiative, and was pushing along the 
Blue Ridge, on a bee-line tor Maryland. A considerable force 
still remained, however, south of the Rappahannock, and the 
‘Sixth Corps was thrown across the river to feel their strength 
and develop their plans. Gray-clad pickets lounged in the 
streets of Fredericksburg, and were food for inexhaustible con- 
jectures. The ladies of our party were delighted with this near 
view of the war, and my friend of the quoits having invited us 
to dine with him, the boom of an occasional gun only added 
zest to our fare. A pound-cake, carefully brought from home, 
was supplemented by some wild strawberries and a glass of 
excellent sherry, and we reached camp about dusk with a 
peaceful feeling for all mankind except Jefferson Davis, and a 
more kindly one even for him. 

The opinions formed upon the day’s experience were soon 
verified. Marching orders were issued, and, turning its back 
upon Richmond, the army moved rapidly on the 13th of June 
by way of Stafford Court-House, Dumfries, and Centreville, 
towards the Potomac. A series of sharp cavalry engagements 
developed in some measure the position of the enemy, and 
made it probable that the battle-ground of the oe 
conflict would be on Pennsylvania soil. On the 26th, the river 
was crossed at Edwards’s Ferry, General Meade about the same 
time superseding General Hooker, and after hard marching the 
two armies encountered each other on the Ist of July at Get- 
tysburg. The events of that terrible three days’ struggle are 
too fresh to need that they should be recalled here. Our own 
corps occupied a position on the extreme right, a portion of it 
being moved to the left at a time when it was sorely pressed, 
but récalled as soon as the emergency ceased. It is needless to 
say that they were surprised at the greeting which awaited their 
return. During their absence the enemy had discovered the 
gap left by their temporary withdrawal, and had quietly filled 
the vacant place. A heavy volley of musketry was the first 
announcement of this change of ownership, and, a new line 
being taken up for the night, a bayonet charge at dawn was 
necessary to drive out the intruders and restore matters to their 
former status. Nothing daunted, a storming column charged 
our works at daylight, in the teeth of a frightful fire, and re- 
newed the effort again and again for seven long hours. Our 

men, admirably sheltered by rock and earth, suffered compara- 
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tively little, but the ground in front was literally covered with 
the rebel dead. If I were to give the number it would seem 
almost incredible, although they were carefully and reliably 
counted. At one time, when their troops wavered, and hand- 
kerchiefs were thrown up in token of surrender, an officer 
dashed to their head, upbraiding them with cowardice; and 
cheering them to the assault—and this within a hundred yards 
of our guns. Of course, both horse and rider were pierced 
with balls, and fell dead together; but this little incident will 
show with what desperate courage these men fought. 

The National Anniversary was indeed a day of jubilee, and 
the veterans who had stood, a living wall, between their country 
and her foes, once more breathed freely. Thanks to their hero- 
ism, the life of the nation, so imminently imperilled, had been 
preserved unharmed ; and, the last desperate onset met and 
repelled, the brightness of the future could be discerned through 
the clouds that veiled it. 

Down through Maryland, along the Blue Ridge, Lee’s re- 
treating army was hotly pursued, until the Rapidan was again 
the dividing line, and time was given to rest and recruit. Of 
course, there was the usual round of picket duty, but nothing 
disturbed the summer calm, except the muttering of thunder 
on the far-off Chickamauga. The Western army, after a bril- 
liant campaign, was there met and defeated, but still held with 
bull-dog tenacity to its valuable prize, the city of Chattanooga, 
The question had become a very simple one: it was, first, how 
long men and horses could live on quarter rations ; and second- 
ly, how long they could live on none. The almost impassable 
mountain-roads were rapidly solving these problems, and unless 
the blockade of the Tennessee could speedily be raised, evacua- 
tion was inevitable. It was then that the War Department 
directed the transfer of the Eleventh and Twelfth Corps to the 
Army of the Cumberland, and in the latter part of September 
surplus stores were turned in, and Brandy Station witnessed 
our separation from old and cherished comrades. In the ex- 
citement consequent upon the reception of the orders, nothing 
was at first thought of but the new country into which we were 
going, and the new scenes in which we were to take part; but 
this having subsided, we realized that we were to leave warm 
friends who had shared a common fortune, to cast our lot, as it 
were, in a strange land. That feeling remained with us, and 
the men who wear the star never ceased to look forward to a 
reunion with the Army of the Potomac. 

Our transit through Ohio and Indiana was a continued ova- 
tion; we could not be made welcome enough, and the people 
vied with each other in hospitality. Whenever the trains 
stopped refreshments were furnished, officers and men invited 
to the houses, and songs sung by the children. It was certain- 
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ly very pleasant, and we retain the warmest recollections of the 
kindness shown us. Pushing on to Nashville, we were scat- 
tered along the railroad from that place to Stevenson, and set 
to ‘work at the stockades and fortifications necessary for its 
defence. Stevenson was the point from which supplies were 
hauled, by a circuitous route, to the army at Chattanooga. 
The river was infested by sharpshooters to such an extent that 
the roads near it could not be followed, and the horrible con- 
dition of the back-mountain country can only be conceived by 
those who had the misfortune to travel over it. The teams 
were so reduced by starvation that they could hardly carry suf- 
ficient forage for the return trip; and at last General Hooker 
received imperative orders to take such troops as he had in 
hand and make the effort to reopen communications. Accord- 
ingly, on the 27th of October, the Eleventh Corps, and a de- 
tachment of the Twelfth, numbering about nine hundred men, 
crossed the Tennessee at Bridgeport, and followed the line of 
the railroad into Lookout Valley. The end of the first day’s 
march brought us to the famous Nickajack Cave, and pine 
torches being improvised, crowds of curious explorers made 
their way into the bowels of the earth. The number of lye- 
tubs showed how largely the manufacture of saltpetre had been 
carried on, and we could realize the extent of the loss that 
Rosecrans’s triumphant advance had inflicted upon the Confed- 
erate bureau. A fine stream of water, with power enough to 
work a large mill, rushed out of the mouth of the cave, and 
could be followed far into the recesses of the mountain. We 
could not but feel solemn as we rowed over the dark waters, 
and seemed, as it were, to be leaving the world behind us. 
Visions of an early start on the morrow, however, cut short 
our voyage, and, chipping off fragments of stone as mementoes 
of the place, we made our way back .to camp, and lay down to 
quiet slumbers. 

It was generally expected that we would have trouble durin 
the next day’s march, and as the giant peak of Lookout mseut 
out of the decide, the men involuntarily closed their ranks, and 
nerved themselves for the expected struggle. Still no shot was 
heard, and when we halted, about six o’clock, at Wauhatchie, 
and knew that the Eleventh Corps, who were some three miles 
in advance, and in communication with Chattanooga, had met 
with no serious opposition, we confessed to a most agreeable 
disappointment. Our presence had been gracefully recognized 
by a rebel signal officer, perched on the top of the mountain, 
who devoted a half-hour’s flag-waving to our special behoof, 
and whom, if within reach, we would have knocked over with 
pleasure. It was, however, in an excellent humor that we 
stretched our blankets in the bright moonlight, for our advance 
had cleared the river to within six miles of our beleaguered 
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comrades, and the wagon trains would have no difficulty in fill- 
ing so trifling a gap. We were then peacefully sleeping, when 
about eleven o’clock a few scattering shots were heard in our 
front, but not being repeated, we concluded that they were but 
the usual civilities of an enemy’s country, and were about get- 
ting into bed again, when the pickets were driven in by an 
enemy advancing in force. There was barely time to get the 
troops into line when a sharp volley was poured in, and the 
words of command could be distinctly heard as the rebel bat- 
talions moved forward. They had calculated on a surprise, 
and to this end had purposely omitted the usual line of skir- 
mishers, and our outposts had scarcely challenged when the foe 
was upon them. On our right was the railroad, slightly cover- 
ing the flank; on our left, a wood; and in front, an open field 
about a hundred yards in width. With us were two sections 
of a battery, and never were guns more gallantly served, or 
under more trying circumstances. The little knoll where they 
had taken position for the night was subject to a deadly con- 
verging fire, from which it seemed as if nothing could come 
out alive. Men fell beside their guns until there was hardly 
force enough to man them, and the ground was strewn with 
dead and dying horses. The fight raged desperately for three 
hours, the rebels charging over the field, where musketry and 
canister swept through them, till, unable to endure such a 
storm of fire, they fell sullenly back to reform and renew the 
effort. Men’s faces grew anxious, for ammunition was failing, 
and, in fact, the last few rounds had been taken from the boxes 
of the dead. The order ran quietly along our thinned ranks 
to tix bayonets, and involuntary thoughts of Libby and Belle 
Island flashed upon us, when through the gloom of early dawn 
the head of a column came in sight, and a brigade of the 
Eleventh Corps marched into our lines. They had heard the 
firing, and, starting to our assistance, had stormed two hills 
held by the enemy, and then losing their way, had been de- 
layed until almost too late. Our grayback friends, a brigade 
three thousand strong of Hood’s Division of Longstreet’s Corps 
(old acquaintances, by the by), fell back across Lookout Creek 
just in time to avoid being sandwiched. Our own loss was 
severe, but did not approach theirs, for we buried nearly one 
hundred and fifty of their dead. The battle-ground presented 
the customary sorrowful sight, and even in the flush of victory 
we were not forgetful of the comrades whose loss we had to 
mourn. It was hard to realize that men with whom so few 
hours before we had exchanged kindly greetings should now 
be numbered with the dead, and as we gathered around their 
rude graves, we thought of the far-away homes to whom that 
night had brought such heavy grief. 

uring the following day, the two corps intrenched them- 
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selves on a range of hills covering the Tennessee, thus enabling 
boats to steam to Brown’s Ferry; at that point pontoons were 
laid, and supplies hauled rapidly into Chattanooga, the wag- 
ons running the gauntlet of the batteries posted on Lookout. 
Heavy earthworks were constructed, trees felled in their front, 
and all necessary dispositions made to repel assault. Across 
the valley we could see the tents of our grayback friends, and 
every now and then a shell would come hurtling through the 
air, to remind us of their proximity. Paymasters made their 
welcome appearance, and, sharing our shelter-tents and hard 
tack, decidedly enjoyed the taste of war: and sorely were we 
tried sometimes to find hard tack enough for them. The rail- 
road was urged to its utmost, but we led a hand-to-mouth sort 
of life, and very often the men left camp without a morsel of 
food, to work all day at corduroy-roads. As for the horses they 
simply starved, and, after dragging out a few days on the bark 
of trees, quietly lay down and died. Matters reached such a 
pass at one time, that a field officer actually started for the 
General’s head-quarters to beg crackers enough for breakfast, 
and was hungry enough to justify such a breach of etiquette. 
However, all these hardships were borne uncomplainingly, and 
were only added to the reckoning which we reserved for future 
settlement. It soon became apparent that the balancing of 
accounts was not far distant, and when, towards the end of No- 
vember, Sherman’s travel-stained veterans marched past our 
camps towards the left, we knew that the conflict could not 
long be delayed. 

Various changes were made in the disposition of troops, and 
finally; just before dawn, on the 24th of November, our frag- 
ment of a brigade, numbering barely five hundred men, filed 
through the woods towards Lookout Oreek, and the division 
having been quietly formed under cover of a hill, we took the 
post of honor at the head of the column, and pushed across into 
the enemy’s country. Straight ahead, until we struck the wall 
of rock, then a face to the front and a halt to dress the line, and 
we had commenced the battle of Lookout Mountain. The men 
in their exhausting and toilsome progress struggled over rocks, 
fallen and dahott timber, and across precipitous ravines; and 
this in the face of a constant fire kept up by the enemy in front 
and by sharpshooters on the crest. The wonder is how any 
semblance of order was preserved in such a break-neck advance, 
but each one felt that the reputation of the Army of the Poto- 
mac in the eyes of our Western comrades rested on this day’s 
work, and did his share of it manfully. First, hot work be- 
tween the skirmishers, then rattling volleys from the main 
lines, and a rush with the bayonet—thus the morning wore 
away, the enemy being slowly forced back, till, at noon, after 
desperate fighting, and, when our troops were sv worn out that 
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they fell at almost every step, we rounded the point of the moun- 
tain. Here, in a narrow path, at the base of a ledge of rock 
that rose perpendicularly to the summit, the brigade. was 
formed, enveloped in clouds and shut out from the world. Not 
one hundred feet above us, a huge mortar was vomiting shell, 
but the fog was so thick that our efforts to scale the cliff met 
with no success. Here we remained, listening anxiously to the 
sounds of the conflict raging below, till 9 p.m, when we 
bivouacked at the foot of the mountain. With the first streak 
‘ of dawn, cheer after cheer resounded as the stars and stripes 
floated from its summit: the enemy had evacuated during the. 
night, and were in full and disastrous retreat. 

It was with proud and triumphant feelings that we saw the 
national flag waving over this citadel of treason. For two 
months it had daily thrown down the gauntlet to the Federal 
power, and had proudly defied attack. During this time, 
measures had been quietly maturing that in twenty-four hours 
had swept away all signs of Bragg’s army, except such as an- 
nounced its defeat. Sherman’s veterans had marched from 
Vicksburg and Memphis to throw themselves on the rebel 
right, our own troops had been brought from the East to turn 
their left—and when, in the concentration necessary to repel 
these assaults, their centre had been weakened, Granger’s Corps 
fell upon it, and crushed it as with a hand of iron. The waters 
of the Tennessee were free from Decatur to Knoxville, and 
mules and men could look forward to a paradise of plenty. 

There was no relaxing in the pursuit: the Union columns 
poured down towards Mission Ridge, traversing ground strewn 
with arms and accoutrements, and capturing guns by the score 
and prisoners by the thousand. En route we enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of General Breckinridge’s log-huts, from which he had just 
made a hasty exit, and repossessed two siege guns, Lady Bragg 
and Lady Breckinridge, afterwards included in the curiosities 
of Chattanooga. The morning of the 27th saw us at Ringgold, 
a rather pretty little town at the foot of Taylor’s Ridge, where 
the enemy were making a determined stand. COleburne’s Irish 
Division held a strong position in the gap through which the rail- 
road ran, and for atime matters looked serious. We had followed 
so rapidly that we were without artillery, and had to rely upon 
the bayonet. Several charges were repulsed, and a brigade on 
our left, in a gallant attempt to turn the rebel right, were liter- 
ally cut to pieces; in one regiment only two officers escaped un- 
harmed. by one o'clock, however, our batteries had come u 
and opened a hot fire, and we were soon masters of the field. 
The pursnit here ceased, and, the railroad having been thorough- 
ly destroyed, the army fell back and went into winter quarters. 
As we wound up the narrow road that led to camp, and heard 
the inspiring music of the band that welcomed our return, it 
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was hard to repress our feelings. The little spot that represent- 
ed home had been made dear to us by the hardships we had 
undergone, and as we looked across the valley we saw our own 
dear flag proclaiming the victory we had so fairly won. 

We were scarcely settled when the re-enlistment fever broke 
out furiously in our midst. At first but few were attacked, but 
gradually those who had held out most stanchly, succumbed, 
and a thirty-days’ furlough became absolutely necessary to 
restore the men to their pristine vigor. One regiment after 
another followed suit, until all that was left of the brigade was 
the head-quarter flag and a fragmentary body of some two hun- 
dred men, who had not felt justified in extending their term of 
absence from their families. In the press of business consequent 
upon the re-enlistment orders, no provision had been made for 
the retention of officers, and a constant transfer was necessary 
from one organization to another, in order to maintain the 
proper degree of discipline over these odds and ends of battal- 
ions. Before the Ist of May, however, the veterans had returned 
with ranks well filled and with pleasant souvenirs of the homes 
which their presence had for a short time brightened. Their 
reception had been a generous one; and it was indeed impos- 
sible to look at their tattered banners, weather-stained and 
riddled with bullets, without giving them a hearty cheer. 

The policy which secured the further services of these men 
to the Government proved a most happy one, and but for it our 
conquering legions would never have marched through to the 
Atlantic, and forced, first, the evacuation of the coast cities, and 
eventually the surrender of the last rebel army east of the Mis- 
sissippi. It is but one of a number of excellent measures 
originated by the Secretary of War, for which too much credit 
cannot be given him. 

The lapse of time has now brought me to the spring of 1864, 
when orders were given by General Grant “to break up that 
anomaly of a major-general commanding two corps,” and in 
obedience thereto the Eleventh and Twelfth were merged into 
one, the Twentieth, under the command of General Hooker. 
In the. changes consequent thereupon the little brigade which 
had so long preserved its unity was broken up, and its constit- 
uent parts absorbed by other organizations. Those only who 
have been joined by the same ties can appreciate the sorrow 
occasioned by their severance. We had shared a soldier’s life 
together so long that we had become, as it were, one family, 
ready to bear with each other’s infirmities and sensitive to all 
that affected our honor. Keen as were our regrets, however, 
we felt that the measures which had been taken were for the 
common good; and we had learned the soldier’s lesson too well 
to murmur at that which was demanded by “the exigencies of 
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the service.” The old material readily assumed the new form, 
and the men whose record was already so proud had no cause 
to blush for it in the grand campaign that extended from Chat- 
tanooga to Richmond. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE WAR. ~* 
THE WILMINGTON EXPEDITION. 
BY E. HEPPLE HALL. 


Fisner, Witmineton, THEN Ricumonp!!! The programme was 
complete—the execution, the glorious accomplishment alone 
was wanting. It followed tardily, but surely. 

The expedition was determined on in August, 1864. Rear- 
Admiral David D. Porter took command of the North Atlantic 
Squadron on the 12th of October following. Hampton Roads 
was selected as the most accessible and fitting rendezvous for 
the vast fleet of vessels needed for the expedition, and the work 
incidental to getting it ready for sailing was at once commenced. 

On the 7th of December, General Weitzel, in obedience to 
the order of General Butler, had moved a force of about seven 
thousand men, consisting of General Ames’s (Second) Division 
of the Twenty-fourth Corps, and General Paine’s (First Colored) 
Division of the Twenty-fifth Coxps, to the rear of the left of the 
lines of the Army of the James, and bivouacked for the night 
at the signal tower. During the night an order was received 
by General Weitzel to move his command, at daylight, to Ber- 
muda Hundred, and embark it on transports, which order was 
promptly executed. The transports with the troops on board 
then steamed down the James River to Fortress Monroe, where 
they rendezvoused with the larger vessels composing the naval 
fleet. 

The scene presented, as the vast fleet lay at anchor off Old 
Point Comfort, was a memorable one. Far as the eye could 
reach in the direction of Lynhaven Bay and Elizabeth River, 
the harbor was filled with shipping. Beyond this a dense, forest 
of tapering spars and a vast network of rigging shut out the 
view. A naval fleet of sixty-five vessels, comprising frigates, 
sloops-of-war, monitors, double-ender gunboats, and a host of 
armed vessels for which the vocabulary of naval architecture 
has no nam~-, together with the necessary tug and dispatch 
boats, and over one hundred transports, could be seen from the 
shore. The great armada was fairly afloat, and everybody 
was on the tiptoe of expectation. 

The expedition having become the object of considerable re- 
mark, with a view to divert attention from its real destination 
General Butler ordered the transports to proceed up the Poto- 
mac River as far as Matthias’s Point, so as to be plainly visible 
to the scouts and sigral-men of the enemy stationed on what is 
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known as the Northern Neck. This was accordingly done. At 
three o’clock on the morning of the 13th, the army transport 
fleet, numbering about seventy-five vessels, moved up the Ches- 
apeake Bay, and, returning next day, proceeded to sea, arriving 
at the rendezvous, about twenty-five miles to the east of Mason- 
boro’ Inlet, on the night of the 15th. Here they found the 
Minnesota, Colorado, Wabash, Brooklyn, and other large ves- 
sels of the naval fleet, which had sailed from Hampton Roads 
at noon of the 13th. Admiral Porter, with his gunboats and 
naval transports, arrived on the evening of the 18th, trom Bean- 
fort, where he had made a short rendezvous for the purpose of 
getting coal and supplies. The powder-boat Louisiana, which 
was destined to play so conspicuous a part in the expedition, 
after receiving her full complement of powder and the neces- 
sary appliances for exploding it, also came down in tow of the 
steamer Sassacus. All was now in readiness, and the attack 
was expected to be commenced forthwith. But the elements 
entered a most decided protest, in the shape of a stiff souwester, 
which continued to blow with unabated severity during the 20th 
and three following days. The sailors in the fleet were accus- 
tomed to this sort of thing, and took it pleasantly enough, but 
the poor troops, many of whom had never been to sea before, 
cooped up in their uncomfortable quarters on board the trans- 
ports, must have had a hard time of it.. Coal and water, in 
these days of modern warfare, are as essential to the equipment 
of vessels at sea as provisions are to the sustenance of the men 
who man them. The army transports had been supplied with 
both sufficient for ten days’ use, but no more. Their supplies 
were now exhausted, and it was found necessary to again repair 
to Beaufort to replenish. 

After the gale had subsided the wind chopped round to the 
westward, and, the weather becoming more settled, Admiral 
Porter determined to take advantage of it and commence the 
attack as soon as possible. And here, let it be recorded in pass- 
ing, as a historical fact, was the first step in the round of un- 
toward circumstances which characterized the expedition to its 
close.. The military and naval forces which were intended to 
co-operate were separated a distance equal to half a day’s sail 
when the attack commenced. Comment is unnecessary. 

The initiative was made by the navy, by exploding the great 
powder or torpedo-boat. This was certainly the most novel, 
and, in a scentific point of view, perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the expedition. The boat selected for the purpose 
was the Louisiana, a propeller of about three hundred tons 
burden. About one hundred and forty tons of powder, with 
the necessary Gomez fuse, and other appliances for insuring an 
instantaneous ignition of the vast mass of powder, had been 
put on board at Craney Island, before the boat left Hampton 
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Roads. One hundred tons more were added at Beauturt, 
making in all nearly two hundred and fifty tons, or five hun- 
dred thousand pounds of powder. The aggregate cost of pow- 
der and boat to the Government was slightly in excess of a 
quarter of a million dollars. A crew of seven men were de- 
tailed for this dangerous service, and Commander A. C. Rhind 
and Second Assistant Engineer A. T. E. Mullen of the Agawam, 
with Lieutenant 8. W. Preston,* and Acting Master’s Mate 
Paul Boyden, volunteered to conduct her on her perilous but 
important mission. She was towed in to a point opposite Fort 
Fisher on the night of the 23d, fired in several places, to insure 
ignition of the powder, and then abandoned. The result, as 
far as can be ascertained, did not, by any means, justify either 
the outlay or the risk. It was simply an experiment on a much 
larger scale than had ever been attempted, and it proved a 
failure. The report was startling, and the concussion cor- 
respondingly great, but neither was the fort damaged nor the 
garrison paralyzed. Even, as it was hoped, had both these ob- 
jects been attained, the enemy had ample time to repair. the 
one and restore the other, during the twelve hours which were 
allowed to elapse befcre the commencement of the attack on 
the following day. . Never was there a more foolish, useless 
expenditure of public money. Never did so gigantic an ex- 
periment more signally fail. 

The signal to take position was given soon after daylight on 
the morning of the 24th. Shortly after eight o’clock the fleet 
were all in line, and heading west by south for the shore—the 
Lronsides and monitors leading. Owing to a breeze which had 
blown up in the course of the morning, it was deemed inad- 
visable to attempt to form in line “ broadside on,” as it is called. 
Some difficulty was experienced in getting the monitors (of 
which there were four in the fleet) as near the shore as it was 
desirable to place them. Swon after noon the wind died away, 
‘the sky cleared up, and the sun shone out brightly, giving 
promise of a fine afternoon. 

The scene at this hour was imposing. Seaward, the vast fleet, 
as it steamed slowly but majestically into the engagement, pre- 
sented an aspect of unsual interest, while the forest-crowned 
shore, fringed with its long line of snow-white beach, upon 
which the blue waves of the wide Atlantic dashed with low, 
sullen roar, lent additional charm to the scene. 

Precisely at 12.45 the grim Ironsides opened fire on Fort 
Fisher, from one of her eleven-inch guns, at a distance of a 
mile. The opening salute was almost instantly followed by a 
shot from the Monadnock. The smoke from these powerful 
guns had scarcely disappeared when a bright flash shot from 


* This.brave young officer was afterwards killed in the assault on Fort Fisher. 
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one of the embrasures of the rebel fort, and every eye on-board 
was turned to watch its effect. The elevation of the gun is 
faulty, the shot falling far beyond the sternmost vessel in the 
fleet. The engagement soon became general. The water in 
the channel was tossed up in jets of spray, and the beach in 
clouds of sand. Our line of battle was composed of iron-clads, 
wooden frigates, and gunboats, and extended over two miles, 
in the form of a crescent. When the entire line had opened 
fire the scene was one of sublime grandeur. In one hour and 
fifteen minutes after the first shot was fired the fort was silenced. 
Either the terrible, withering few @ enfer had driven the garri- 
son to their bomb-proofs, or the gunners were saving their 
sao for our assault. Up to this time the J/ound had fired 

ut seldom, contenting itself with an occasional but well-directed 
shot. A few minutes after two o’clock the barracks and adjacent 
buildings inside and to the left and rear of the fort were on fire. 
Being constructed of the famous pitch-pine so abundant in North 
Carolina, they burnt rapidly. Soon dense columns of smoke, 
with occasional bright flashes of flame, burst forth from the 
doomed spot, our brave boys in the fleet cheering heartily as 
each fresh gush of smoke and flame announced the progress of 
the destroying element. 

The Monticello, Keystone State, and Quaker City now 
steamed up to the Mound, and soon succeeded in silencing its 
two guns, which were afterwards found to be Whitworth’s, of 
very large calibre—not, however, until the “rebs ” fired a shot 
which struck the boiler of the gunboat Mackinac, exploding it, 
and scalding ten of her crew. By this casualty, and by the 
explosion of six Parrott guns—the result, in a great measure, 
of careless firing—were caused almost the only losses on our 
side during the whole of the first day’s bombardment. It is a 
noteworthy fact that not a man was killed by the fire of the 
enemy. 

In the course of the bombardment of Fisher the rebel flag 
was cut down. It was not again seen in that quarter; but one 
very closely resembling it was soon after unfurled from the 
summit of the Mownd, where it soon became the mark for our 
gunners, whose rapid and accurate firing very quickly made it 
necessary to supply another. 

Four o’clock—the cannonade has reached its zenith. The 
thunder of the guns is terrific; the air, in the direction of the 
fort, is filled with bursting shells and booming, shrieking shot. 
Dense clouds of misty vapor roll away to the east, enveloping 
the large vessels which lay on the extreme right of the line as 
with acloud. ‘The Admiral is showing ’em his metal, and 
no mistake,” said a jolly Jack-tar, as he turned from his post a 
moment and cast his eye in the direction of the fort. To quote 
the Admiral’s own words—* Such a torrent of missiles was fall- 
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ing into and bursting over it, that it was impossible for any 
thing human to stand it.” Fisher and the Mound are both 
silent as the grave. “Now is the time for the assault.” 
“Where are the troops?” are on every tongue. We must 
change the scene farther up the coast. 

Under the impression which everywhere prevailed tliat the 
troops would be landed on the 24th, some of the gunboats had 
proceeded to a point on the coast off Half-Moon Battery, and 
shelled the adjacent woods, in order to drive out any lurkin 
rebels, A little before sundown the steamer Ben Deford, with 
General Butler en board, accompanied by a few of the trans- 
ports, came in sight, but they were evidently not in sufficient 
force to land. Many of the troops were still at Beaufort, and 
others on their way ; night had set in, and it was determined to 
suspend all operations till the morrow. 

A little incident occurred in the course of the day’s attack 
which, for a time, caused some diversion in the fleet. During 
‘the forenoon a long, rakish-looking steamer, with two smoke- 
stacks, and with the rebel flag flying, hovered in the inlet 
near Zeke’s Island Battery. She was evidently a blockade 
runner and had visitors on board—probably some of the O. P. 
F.’s and F. F.’s of Wilmington, who had come down to witness 
the fight. One of our gunboats was dispatched in chase of the 
craft, and she soon disappeared from view. During the course 
of the day one or two more rebel steamers made their appear- 
ance in Cape Fear River, but they gave no evidence of hostile 
intention, probably concluding that discretion in their case was 
the better part of valor. The dead and wounded—alas, the 
inevitable summing up of war’s record !—were humanely cared 
for on board the hospital steamers Hort Jackson and the San- 
tiago de Cuba, where I visited them the same evening. No 
rebel bullet or ball had disfigured their manly forms. They 
had fallen in defence of their flag, but not by the fire of its 
enemies. 

Sunday—Christmas Day—dawned through a dense fog 
which shut out the shore from view, and it was not till after 
eight o’clock that the vessels which lay at anchor near us could 
be distinguished. The light wind of the previous evening had 
died away, and the harbor now presented the appearance of 
a still, glassy lake, the surface, as far as the eye could penetrate 
the mist, dotted with thousands of ammunition boxes, plainly 
testifying to the consumption of shot and shell during the pre- 
vious day’s bombardment. 

Whatever the operations of the previous day may have 
failed to do, they certainly succeeded in one important partic- 
ular—they completely silenced the rebel batteries. Early on 
the 25th it was known that all the army transports had arrived 
within sight of the fleet. An interview was soon after held 
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between Generals Butler and Weitzel and Admiral Porter, on 
board the Malvern, at which it was decided that the latter 
should engage the forts as on the previous day, while the troops 
were landed under cover of the gunboats. The point selected 
for debarkation was north of Flag Point Battery, at the lower 
end of Myrtle Bay, and about three miles north of Fort Fisher. 
Soon after ten o’clock the naval fleet moved up in about the 
same order as that observed on the previous day, taking posi- 
tion, however, two or three hundred yards nearer the enemy’s 
works. While the bombardment was going forward the troops 
were landed on the beach. General Butler then communicated 
with Captain O. 8. Glisson, of the Santiago de Cuba, who had 
charge of the debarkation, and arrangements were at once made 
by which boats were sent from the various naval vessels to the 
transports to take the troops on shore. The boats, which were 
under the control of Lieutenant N. H. Farquhar, of the Santiago 
de Cuba, did their work well. Before four o’clock some three 
thousand of them were landed. The first boat which touched ~ 
the shore was one from the ritannia,in charge of Ensign 
Bryant, and the first regiment which landed was the 142d New 
York. Immediately on landing, Ensign Bryant planted the 
American colors on the soil, around which the men gathered 
and gave nine long and lusty cheers. They then formed in line 
and marched inland on a reconnoissance. They were not long 
in finding the enemy. A short distance ahead was a small 
earthwork, called the Flag Point Battery, upon which they 
charged at the double quick. The garrison immediately raised 
the white flag as a sign of surrender. Simultaneously with this 
movement of Ensign Bryant and his crew, a dash was made by 
the troops upon the same point. Now ensued a struggle for 
the prisoners. The blue-jackets, having the start and the shorter 
cut to take, outstripped the gray-coats, and the navy had the 
honor of the first capture. This charge resulted in the capture 
of sixty-seven prisoners, one gun, and a quantity of small arms 
and ammunition. The prisoners proved to be hardly worth the 
very easy task of capturing them. They were very poor specimens 
of men, and still poorer specimens of soldiers. Meny of them 
were apparently not over fifteen years of age, although all claimed 
to be older. ‘Two of the prisoners taken were commissioned 
officers, and with them I conversed. They belonged to the 42d 
North Carolina Regiment, and formed part of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Kirkland’s command, which had been stationed for some 
time previous on the Bermuda front of the Army of the James. 
They had lett Richmond on the 20th—when our transport fleet 
was at Beaufort-—and reached Wilmington on Saturday morn- 
ing in time to hear the explosion of the wonderful powder-boat. 
It was not a little ludicrous to hear the way in which they tes- 
tified their appreciation of this terrible weapon of modern war- 
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fare. One said he had heard a noise of some kind during the 
night, but on inquiring of his comrades, who had been less 
wakeful, perhaps, concluded that he must be mistaken. Evi- 
_ dently, they were not “paralyzed by the shock.” While the 
landing of the troops and the capture of the battery was going 
forward, General Curtis commenced his march up the beach in 
the direction of Fort Fisher, sending out several detachments to 
cover his flank by the various roads which here converge into 
the main road to Wilmington. Beyond the cutting of the tele- 
graph wires in one or two places, the capture of a small earth- 
work a short distance from Fort Fisher, and a battalion num- 
bering over two hundred of the North Carolina Junior Reserves, 
under the command of a sort of nondescript personage in a 
rusty, tattered uniform, calling himself Major Reese, but little 
was accomplished. A reconnoissance had been made by Gen- 
eral Weitzel, accompanied by Colonel Comstock, an engineer 
officer on General Grant’s staff, and they decided that an attack 
upon Fort Fisher by our land forces would be extremely haz- 
ardous—in fact, that this work could not be taken by assault. 
Here, as far as the practical results of the first expedition against 
Fort Fisher*are concerned, the attack ended. 

While our skirmish line was deployed in front of the fort, in 
the dusk of the evening, the fleet still continuing its fire, Lieu- 
tenant William H. Walling, of the 142d New York, who com- 
manded a portion of our line, seeing the rebel flag which lay 
upon the parapet of the fort, where it had fallen under the fire 
ot the fleet, boldly sprang forward, and seizing it, succeeded in 
carrying it off in triumph. Military discipline forbade others 
following; but so enthusiastic were his comrades in arms over 
the possession of this trophy, that the flag was soon literally 
torn in pieces and divided among them—every one being anx- 
ious to share in the capture. Another brave fellow—I regret 
not being able to give his name—crept up to the parapet 
and shot a mounted courier who was bearing dispatches from 
Colonel Lainb, directing a battery to be brought inside the 
fort. He took the dispatches from his body, and, mounting 
the empty saddle, brought them off in perth to our lines. 

Soon after five o’clock the order to re-eembark was given, and 
before dark the boats were again busily at work carrying the 
order into effect. One brave tellow, who had marched up the 
weary sand-beach to the fort and back, as he stood on shore 
contemplating the boat which was to bear him to sea again, 
was heard to exclain—* Well, I'll go; but it’s d—d hard that 
they wouldn’t let us take that fort!” Of such material as this 
were the forces accompanying the expedition, with few excep- 
tions, composed. No wonder the fort was eventually taken. 
All that was wanting was honest, hearty co-operation between 
the army and navy to insure success. 
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I must not omit to mention one of the prettiest little events 
of the day. About noon, Lieutenant Cushing, of the Monti- 
cello, with a crew of six men, put off from his ship for the 
= of making soundings in front of the fort—the object 

eing to obtain a closer range for our guns, if possible. ‘he 
enemy ‘permitted him to approach within about five hundred 
yards of the beach, when they opened upon him a brisk fire 
from their guns. Shots fell round him thick and fast, but still 
the boat sped on, the irrepressible Cushing deliberately standing 
up in the stern of the boat and marking the depth of water 
himself. Having obtained the desired information, the coura- 
geous Lieutenant turned his tiny craft in the direction of the 
fleet, and again ran the gauntlet of the guns of the fort on his 
way to the flag-ship to make his report to the Admiral. The 
boat was struck but once during the perilous trip, resulting in 
the loss of a leg to one of the crew. While this was going for- 
ward, Commander Guest sent several boats in front of the fort 
from another direction, and dragged the channel for torpedoes. 
The knowledge obtained by these several reconnoissances proved 
of the utmost value to us during the continuance of that and 
the succeeding attack. 


A SKETCH OF FORT DEARBORN. 


BY COLONEL J. G. WILSON. 


In the year 1685, M. dela Durantaye, who had been stationed 
at Michilimackinac, erected a fort at Chicago, Illinois, which 
robably stood on the identical site occupied by Fort Dearborn. 
n the Chicagé Historical Society’s collections there is a map, 
made at Quebec in 1688, by J. Baptiste Louis Franquelin, in 
which “ Fort Checagou” is laid down in its proper position, on 
the shore of the “ Lac des Illinois or Michigany ;” and in the 
narrative of the Rev. J. B. de St. Come, a Canadian priest, who 
visited Chicago in 1699, he speaks of it as being “ built on the 
bank of the little river, having the lake on one side, and a beau- 
tiful prairie on the other.” At what date “Fort Chicagou ” 
ceased to exist does not appear—probably prior to 1744, at 
which date French maps make no mention of a mission or fort, 
but simply of the “‘ Port de Chicago.” In 1763, when the Ot- 
tawa chief, Pontiac, combined the Indian tribes of the North- 
west to destroy all the posts held by the English, no mention is 
made of the fort at Chicago, which, had one existed at that 
time, would unquestionably have been the case. Posts at Mack- 
inac, Green Bay, Sault Ste. Marie, Sandusky, Presque Isle, and 
St. Joseph’s fell, one after another, into the hands of the In- 
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dians. Detroit, the only post west of Niagara, and Fort Pitt, 
which was not captured by the savages, sustained a fifteen 
months’ siege, when the garrison was relieved by the arrival 
of General Bradstreet with an army-of three thousand men. 
None of the Pottowatamies or other Indians, whose hunting- 
grounds were in Northern Illinois in the early part of the pres- 
ent century, had any personal recollection of the fort; but that 
one formerly existed on or near the site of Fort Dearborn, was 
a well-known fact among them. 

The post at Chicago, designated Fort Dearborn, was garri- 
soned, on December 3, 1803, by one company of the Ist Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, commanded by Captain John 
Whistler. The fort was named in honor of General Henry Dear- 
born, then Secretary of War; but by whom erected, or the 
exact date of its erection, is not known—probably, however, by 
Captain Whistler, during the autumn of the same year, 1803. It 
consisted of four log-houses, used as barracks, and two block- 
houses, also constructed of heavy logs, containing three cannon ; 
the whole surrounded by a palisade about twelve feet high, sur- 
mounted by crows-feet of iron. Except the fort, there was but 
one other building in Chicago sixty-two years ago, and that was 
a small log-cabin on the north side of the river, owned and oc- 
cupied by Pierre Lemay, a French Canadian trader, and his 
pretty Pottowatamie wife. The year following it was pur- 
chased by John Kinzie, also an Indian trader, whose descen- 
dants still reside in Chicago. Two of his sons are paymasters 
in the army, and Major-General Hunter is a son-in-law. 

Fort Dearborn was commanded continuously by Captain 
Whistler, until September 30, 1809, at which’date Captain Na- 
than Heald, of the same regiment, took command of the post, 
and retained it until its evacuation by order of General Hull, 
August 15, 1812, when the battle or massacre of Chicago oc- 
curred on the lake shore, about two miles south of the fort. 
There were killed in the action Surgeon Isaac V. Van Voorhis, 
Captain William Wayne Wells, the interpreter ; Ensign George 
Ronan, thirty-six privates, two women and twelve children. 
The next day the Indians set fire to the fort. 

Fort Dearborn was rebuilt early in the summer of 1816, by 
Captain Hezekiah Bradley, by whom it was reoccupied with a 
detachment of troops, July 4th, nearly four years from the date 
of its destruction by the Pottowatamies. It continued to be a 
garrisoned post until September, 1823, when it was again evacu- 
uted. From that time until 1828, it was occupied by Dr. Alex- 
ander Wolcott, Indian agent; and used for the temporary ac- 
commodation of the few families who arrived in Chicago during 
that period. August 14, 1827, General Scott was directed to 
reoccupy Fort Dearborn, but the order was countermanded Sep- 
tember 5 following. It was again occupied, October 3, 1828, 

Vou. IV.—21 : 
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and a third time evacuated, May 20th, 1831. From that date 
until June 17, 1832, the fort was left in charge of George W. 
Dole, as agent for the Government, who afterwards delegated 
his charge to John Kinzie, sub-agent. 

The post was again occupied by United States troops, under 
the command of General Scott, upon the breaking out of the 
Sauk war. The number of deaths by cholera, which prevailed 
that season at the fort, was seventy-five. Out of this number 
were two young officers, Brevet Second-Lieutenants Gustavus 
Browne, and George W. McDuffie. Fort Dearborn continued 
to be a regularly garrisoned post until December 29, 1836, 
when the Indians having been removed west of the Mississippi, 
it was finally abandoned by virtue of General Order War De- 
partment No. 80, dated November 30, 1836. The grounds sur- 
rounding the fort, known as the Fort Dearborn Reservation, 
were suld in 1839 by order of the President. From its evacua- 
tion in 1836 until within less than ten years, it was held by 
the Government for the occasional use of its army officers, en- 
gineers, and agents connected with the public works. During 
the summer of 1856 the principal buildings were torn down, 
and the old block-house, an object of very great interest as a 
relic of bygone days, was also completely demolished. 

The following is a complete list of United States officers in 
command of Fort Dearborn from its erection in 1803, until its 
final abandonment as a military post in 1836 :— 


Captain John Whistler, from December 3, 1803, to September 30, 1809. 
Captain Nathan Heald, from September 30, 1809, to August 15, 1812. 
Captain Hezekiah Bradley, from July 4, 1816, to May, 1817. 
Brevet Major i’aniel Baker, from May, 1817, to June, 1820. 
Major Alexander Cummings, from June, 1820, to May, 1821. 
Captain Hezekiah Bradley, June and July, 1821. 
Brevet Colonel John McNeil, from August, 1821, to July, 1823. 
Captain John Green, July, August, and September, 1823. 
Major John Fowle, from October 3, 1828, to December 14, 1830. 
First-Lieutenant David Hunter, from December 14, 1830, to May 20, 1831. 
Major William Whistler, from June 17, 1832, to May 14, 1833. 
“Major John Fowle, from May 14, 1833, to June 19, 1833. 
Major George Bender, from June 19, 1833, to October 31, 1833. 
Brevet Major D. Wilcox, from October 31, 1833, to December 18, 1833. 
Major John Green, from December 18, 1833, to December 16, 1835. 
Brevet Major D. Wilcox, from December 16, 1835, to August 1, 1836. 

_ Brevet Major I. Plymton, from August 1, 1836, to December 29, 1836. 





SNICKER’S GAP. 


Tue great battles have their bright chronicles, which” are 
like the illuminated initial letters of medieval MSS. They are 
elaborated, and colored, and made much—often justly as the 
turnihg-points, the beginnings of paragraphs and chapters in 
the history of the war. But the Lane. Wy. and skirmishes are 
the ordinary characters making up the body of the page. No 
one thinks of them as individual affairs ; and as a letter or a 
comma would be noticed only in its absence, there have been a 
myriad of skirmishes that are unknown except to the memory 
of the participants, or the few friends mourning the fallen. 

When McClellan was moving on his last march from the field 
of Antietam, it became our duty to hold for a day or two Snick- 
~ ers Gap. Few of us subalterns had ever heard of “ Snicker’s,” 

- and we could only speculate whether the topographical knowl- 
edge in the gray pates of our seniors embraced the queerly- 
named place. 

A careful study of the geographical nomenclature of our 
country is amusing as well as instructive; and while a critical 
investigation might easily write its local history, those who pass 
over its surface, whether in peace or war, have many temptations 
to laugh at the national taste that baptizes a roadside hamlet 
* Damascus ” or “ Corinth,” and yet can find no loftier title for 
a portal into the Valley of the Shenandoah than “Snicker’s 
Gap.” So along the dusty road we had our jests over the whole 
Snickerish commune, and laughed and wondered what the lo- 
cale resembled. We laughed in the distance, but as we crawled 
up the winding road towards the depression of the Gap, our 
admiration for the panoramic beauties around us threw out of 
view the insignificance of the name. 

Additionally to the natural charms of a magnificent valley, 
there lay exposed what to our eyes was more than these—the 
greatness uf the Army of the Potomac. Few of us, ape ag 
though we had been in every march, had ever beheld such a 
display of its strength in its working-dress. There were under 
our feet immense swarms of blue-clad life, great columns of 
moving battalions, covered with the dusty mantle every march 
weaves itself, and crowned with the diadem of steel; cities of 
white tents, glistening in the sun of that early November after- 
noon ; cluster after cluster of guns, too far off to be grim, 
thrown into bright relief by their crimson blankets; acres of 
ampedimenta, representing our potential existence ; cavalry dot- 
ting the distance, and reduced to mere spots and moving specks ; 
clouds of dust that might persuade one the earth had burst into 
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blossoms after its kind; and all these stretched off to the blue 
shadows that lie around the Upper Potomac, towards Leesburg, 
that unfortunate town, never sure of six consecutive weeks of 
Federal or rebel rnle—towards the hills that watch Bull Run, 
and southward, along the eastern flank of the Blue Ridge, where 
our vanguard cannon send heavenward their smoky offerings, 
and te to us their messages of victory. We forgot “ Snicker ” 
in the grandeur. 

Other troops had preceded us afew hours, and, passing rude 
rebel barriers here and there across the way, we followed the 
coiling path till, just where it began its downward Shenandoah 
curve, when the valley changed its golden sunshine for the gray 
of dusk, and day lingered for a moment among the rocks and 
yo we met their leader, Hancock, well called “superb.” 

e heard him tell our commander how half an hour’s advan- 
tage had decided the occupancy, when his foremost guns threw 
their shells into the enemy’s column creeping up the western 
slope, and we won the Gap. Minie looked with an admiring 
awe upon the general whose yet fresh Williamsburg laurels 
were but the beginning of his wreath of glory, who, even then, 
had shown himself as gallant under the sparkle of bayonets as 
he was graceful beneath the ball-room tapeis. And as it grew 
dusk and chill, our brigade took the left of the road, and re- 
lieved Hancock’s troops. 

So we found ourselves at dark strung along the crest of a 
mountain in the woods, among rocks, with precipices in front, 
chasms in rear, and our left flank Mars only knew where. 
There were but two well-defined points in our situation: there 
were no rocks above us, and the rebels were in our front. And 
so we were on picket. The enemy might be crawling, Indian 
fashion, under our very feet, or might be beyond cannon-shot. 
We could only watch. A tin of coffee and half a dozen “ hard 
bread ” made a sumptuous supper, and Minie, who was not a 
watcher, sharing the blarikets of Pyte, went to rest on the top 
of the backbone of the Blue Ridge. 

The sensation is curious enough to feel yourself lying on a 
geographical summit, a ridge whence the slightest angunee 
would roll you back into the nationalism of one side or down 
the abyss of rebeldom the other. And as you lie gazing at the 
heavens, you wander back over the days of peace, aie the 
banner’s stars were as bright as those—-past colonial and abori- 
ginal eras, when savage wars vexed the same forests; to those 
other days and other lands, when Magi learned their signs, and 
in their night-watches talked with these sons of God; and you 
drowsily wonder on what future the stars will shine, and then, 
half asleep, hum out of tune a snatch of a camp-song: 


“The stars we saw by memory’s light were eyes of ladies, oh!” 
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The old words wake Pyfe, who tells you the stars above are 
the reflection of angel eyes watching from home. Pyfe is mar- 
ried. And as you muse and doze, the western ones seem through 
the trees like evil spirits clothed in light, beckoning towards 
the rebels that you know lie beneath them ; but the north star 
overhead, that never swerves, looks down, glowing its fixed faith 
into you. 

Then, sleepier yet, you lose the confidence you once pos- 
sessed in the stability of the mountain, and fancy it swaying 
beneath you, while the nursery song of “ rocking the baby on 
the tree-top ” revives, and you sppeulene upon the‘chance of the 
bough of rock breaking—you feel it bending—and how the 
“cradle and baby and all” may be precipitated into some 
lower depths. But you are enough awake to realize you are 
there by order, and the responsibility is Uncle Sam’s, not yours, 
if your neck is broken; you are doing your duty, and you roll 
over asleep. 

A soldier has no presumptive right to an entire night’s rest, 
and this one was fairly broken. Somewhere in the course of it, 
Minie awoke “’mid fire and smoke,” but, fortunately, not to 
die just then, although the situation became a little embarrass- 
ing. 

In some manner, either accidentally or by the invention of 
the adversary, the woods on the rebel face of the mountain had 
been fired, and the conflagration, whether simple or masking an 
assault, came roaring up. It was grand to merely turn in one’s 
blanket, and watch the flame ascend the mountain couch on 
which we lay, and see it roll up and destroy its drapery, to re- 
place it with curtains of smoke fringed with crimson. To par- 
ticipate in such a scene, regardless of consequences, is magnifi- 
cent enough; but when the possible consequences must be 
regarded, part of the magnificence vanishes. The historic gen- 
tleman who threw himself into the voleano had a keener taste 
for a pyrotechnic death than even the stimulus of gunpowder 
developed in Minie and his comrades. As seen, the fire might 
approach the sublime; as felt, the sublime merged into the 
uncomfortable and repulsive. It was neither cheerful nor com- 
mendable to be smothered, even on the Blue Ridge; to be 
burned alive, even on the advance-guurd, nor to be driven by 
the fervent heat into unknown caves and inhospitable caverns. 
So the fire and its possible rebel reserve were fought, and, after 
a varying struggle, the Federal cause triumphed, the thousand- 
armed foe was subdued, no other enemy appeared, and, at the 
close of the episode, Minie and Pyfe renewed their fraternal 
slumbers until the dawn. 

Dawn revealed the face of the mountain not so steep as seen 
in the visions of the night, its summit more expanded than we 
had thought, and a little oasis of cultivation, or at least clearing, 
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on the crest. The rebel savage inhabiting this oasis of the 
woody desert gazed with fear and trembling on the Yankee in- 
vaders, and seemed not to question the horns and tail were 
merely hidden, not absent. Sate the night a vigilant sentinel 
had mortally wounded one of our own men, who had strayed 
beyond the lines, looking for some article lost in the dark. Our 
haughty Southron, child of the fearless chivalry, heard this, and, 
utterly regardless of all appeals, would not stir from his fire- 
side. In vain was he tempted with good prices to bring us a 
sheep from his adjacent fold, and equally vainly was he admon- 
ished the discipline of our successors might not protect his 
mutton. His only answer and the argumentative barrier that 
was insuperable—over it he would not move one hair’s breadth 
—was: “ Why, don’t you know, them sojers killed one o’ their 
own men last night, zest to keep their hand in!” His coward 
conscience forbade him tempting Yankee bullets, and he seemed 
to be in perpetual amazement that the bloodthirsty abolitionists 
didn’t on the instant annihilate his entire primitive establish- 
ment. 

The view from our eyrie was superb, from the silver thread 
of the river beneath our feet, giving its name to the grand 
valley, past the woods and plains dappled with gray smoke and 
flecked with sunlight, stretching away beyond fouglit-over 
Winchester in the hazy distance, to where companion moun- 
tains reared the other wall. And, ignoring the rebel army that 
must swarm in its misty depths, we felt ourselves discoverers of 
the land below us, forgetting, in its newness to us, the world 
knew it all before. 

But we were not monarchs of all we surveyed, and were to 
gaze on these beauties, as on a picture, all day long. 

An experiment known in war as a reconnoissance was to be 
tried, and by us. When curious and reckless soldiers find a 
shell and suspect it loaded, they sometimes drop in a live coal, 
and watch it. When inquisitive generals find a suspicious- 
looking place, they send out a reconnoissance. The results are 
—" and, if the suspicions are correct, somebody gets 

urt. 

The road passing through Snicker’s Gap west to Perryville, 
and thence to Winchester, crosses the Shenandoah at a ford or 
ferry, whose name Minie could not learn, about two miles from 
the mountain. To discover the force at the ferry, to be the 
coal in the shell, was our mission. Distant beauty was trans- 
formed into present trouble to the four infantry battalions that 
moved in an attempted line of battle down the mountain-side. 
After the rocks were passed, the route embraced ‘ravines run- 
ning three ways at once: wilderness-tangled forests, with little 
clearings, persuading the lucky ones who struck them to move 
faster than their comrades; blind wood-roads, deviating from 
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the true course with the most tempting insidiousness, and all the 
obstacles that strange Virginia regions habitually offer the 
Federalist. What officers or what troops are blameworthy, if 
their line is not as at dress parade ? con the most active of 
commandants on foot always see that his half-mile of muskets 
advance with equal pace? Is it to be wondered the wings sep- 
arate in the woody labyrinth, and the interval widens as they 
advance? Down the road on our right a squadron of cavalry 
press back the rebel vedettes, and the scattering shots stimu- 
ated Minie’s skirmishers till they dashed through the woods at 
nearly double-quick, fearful the game would escape. What a 
natural impulse hunting is, whether of men or foxes ! 

The typical ram’s horn was not more twisted than the trail 
of our file-closers; and the air of bewilderment we all wore 
when the river gleamed through the trees in front was curious 
enough. The right wing was out of sight and beyond our 
voices, and it was lost or we were. 

Just then -a brisk cannonade from the other bank, whose 
rebels seemed to guess our presence, and a crackling, almost 
roaring musketry on our right, reminded us the coal had touched 
the powder of our shell. The line was ordered to lie down, and 
Minie dispatched to find a road to the right. As he hastened 
along behind the reclining troops, an Irishman, whose first fight 
(in uniform) it was, and who seemed to think Minie was hunt- 
ing the round-shot, in whose advent and progress he himself 
was so much interested, cried out to him, as a twelve-pound ball 
bounced down near them: ‘“ Arrah, now, there it is, sur, the 
ugly thing, at the foot of yon tree!” as he twisted about to gaze 
at the rebel messenger. A road was found, but before the left 
could move up it, the skirmish was over. 

The wooded country approached within three hundred yards 
of the river, there about the same distance wide, and terminated 
in bluffs of fifteen or twenty feet. The intervening distance 
was a smooth and grassy shore. Half a mile-to the left, towards 
its source, the stream swept around from the mountain, forming 
a bend, on the opposite side of which a battery was placed, to 
rake the water-approach. Another battery was directly in 
front, on the same side. We could see these and their infantry 
supports from our covert in the woods. The object of our re- 
connoissance seemed accomplished. Their vedettes had been 
driven from our front; a respectable force had been developed 
on the opposite shore; the character of the ford had been de- 
termined ; our own bank could easily be defended. And while 
we grieved for the death of a captain of Massachusetts cavalry 
whom one of the last shots had slain, we were disposed to re- 
joice the information cost no more. 

But just then a staff officer galloped down the road to the 
commander of the right wing, and ordered him to charge! To 
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hear was to obey. The huge, black-haired captain, than whom 
there is none more jovial in garrison nor valiant in fight, whose 
name is almost a household word, whose camp-traditions are 
cherished, and whose laugh is always a welcome guest, in an 
instant led his battalion out of the woods, and his colors were 
sprinkled with the bullet-cut spray of the Shenandoah. He 
delivered his fire in the face of the wondering foe across the 
tide, and then, with artillery playing on his front and flank, 
with volleyed musketry hurled at him, and sharpshooters picking 
off his best, having obeyed his orders, he fell back, his dead 
and wounded dotting the little strip of grass. 

Some one had blundered. It was terrible to see that brave 
man’s wrath. Utterly fearless for himself, he wept tears of 
anger and of anguish that he had carried to death his brave 
men for another’s incapacity, and his bitter words and choking 
sobs gave Snicker’s Gap a tragic memory to us all. 

We gathered our slain and mangled under the white flag, 
and retired to the mountain. Two days after we again fell 
into the ranks of the grand army pressing towards Warrenton. 


PRUSSIAN RULES FOR THE USE OF RIFLED FIELD-PIECES. 


TRANSLATED BY T. R. MUNTHER, CAPT. AND A. A. G. 
A. PECULIARITIES OF THE SAME, 


1. Great range; theoretically: according to limit of eleva- 
tion, 5,000 paces ; tactically: as far as the limit of observation, 
2,000. 

"2, Accuracy of fire up to 1,600 paces; the mean vertical 
deviation is only 2 feet. 

8. Great force of impact of the heavy projectiles, principally 
as a consequence of great final velocity. (With the greatest 
distances, not quite 25 per cent. loss of range by the resist- 
ance of air. The 6-pound “cylindro-conical” shrapnel 15, 
6 pounds, and the shell 13, 8 pounds; ratio of charge, respect- 
ively, 1-13 and 1-11, 5.) 

4, Great explosive effect of projectiles (the 6-pounder shell 
bursts into more than 30 fragments). 

5. Shrapnel can be used at distances up to 2,400 paces. 

6. The canister-shot has the same range as with the smooth- 
bore 6-pounder, but is inferior to it in efficiency. 

7. The shell for the short 12-pounder, at all distances, gives 


less (plane of fire) than the 12-pounder shell; but at 1,550 
paces (a greater plane of fire) than the 7-pounder shell. 
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8. The shrapnel depends upon the ground, because it takes 
effect after ricochet (aufschlag); the force of impact power of 
the bullets contained in the shrapnel is therefore less with the 
percussion fuze than that of shrapnel with burning fuze. 

‘ 9. Red-hot bullets cannot be used, on account of the leaden 
ining. 

10. No use of firing. ; 

11. Slower service of the piece than with the smooth-bore. 

12. Small quantity of ammunition in the limber-chest (only 
3-5ths of the smooth-bored 6-pounder). 

13. Great cost of guns and ammunition. 


B. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


1. Therifled guns may—as in close defence the shrapnel may 
be used instead of canister-shot—replace the smooth-bores in 
most situations of a battle with increased effect (particularly 
since the introduction of time-fuzes). 

2. Therefore, they can be used in both ‘the “ division artil- 
lery” and the “ reserve artillery.” 

3. The rifled guns are subject to all the rules given and 
known for the use of smooth-bores, but, on account of their 
great accuracy of fire, and of the possibility of using shrapnel 
at all ranges, they can keep the enemy farther off (most favor- 
able distances for the contest, 12-1800 paces); therefore, one’s 


own safety is increased, which, by the slower service and the more 
complicated arrangement of the gun, is more endangered than 
with the smooth-bores. 


©. EXAMPLE FOR THEIR DISTRIBUTION WHEN IN MARCHING ORDER. 


1. Half-battery with the vanguard. 

2. In open ground, 1 short 12-pounder behind the Ist bat- 
talion of the main body; 1 rifled battery at the head of the 
artillery, between 1st and 2d lines of battle. 

‘ 3. With the reserve artillery—the rifled artillery at their 
ead. 


D. GENERAL RULES FOR THE USE OF RIFLED FIELD BATTERIES. 


a. During the commencement of the action :— 

1. Rifled batteries endanger the enemy’s camps as far as 
5,000 paces, and therefore compel him to seek camping-grounds 
under cover. 

2. They begin the action in open ground by a shell fire, at 
a distance of 2,500 paces. 

3. They are able to direct their fire on objects presenting a 
— extent of surface, as certain approaches, turnpikes, bridges, 

efiles. 

4. They command large battle-fields. 

5. Changes of positions are particularly to be avoided, be- 
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cause, for differences of distances of a few hundred paces, these 
guns give only small differences in the results of firing, and 
require new trial-shots. 

6. The consumption of ammunition to be made with particu- 
lar care. 


b. In the development and decision of the action, and in the 
attack, rifled guns are used :— 

1. For dismounting the enemy’s guns at distances from 1,600 
paces upwards. 

2. Shrapnel firing on infantry and cavalry (if possible, not 
over 1,600 paces). 

3. Rifled guns do not need to be nearer the enemy’s infantry 
than a hundred paces; that is to say, they can remain beyond 
the range of small-arms. , 

4, Changes of positions of the artillery, particularly, are to be 
made under the protection of rifled batteries. 


c. In the Defence :— 

1. Receiving the attack of the enemy with artillery, particu- 
larly, to prevent them from taking up positions; also, against 
~ enemy’s artillery when in motion, especially when unlim- 

ering. 

2. Raesgend firing against columns of attack. 

3. On account of the practicability of holding out when in 
positions, they are to be used with advantage on the flanks. 

4, Positions very liable to be changed in the course of the 
action are to be avoided. 


c. With the Rear-Guard, rifled guns are particularly of use :— 
1. In position on the rear of flanks, to prevent the enemy 
from following too rapidly. 
2. Rifled pieces, to be sure, need not fear an action at short 
range, but they must avoid it as much as possible. 


d. In Engagements for Positions :— 

1. Rifled guns increase the value of positions, and particularly 
assist their maintenance. 

2. They are especially used for the armament of supporting 

oints. 
; 3. Particularly so, where large battle-fields are to be com- 
manded, and certain points of tactical importance must be kept 
under fire. 

4, A knowledge of the distances in the fields in front is par- 
ticularly important, in order to have, from the very beginning, 
a good and telling effect. 

5. Under ordinary circumstances, an offensive advance from 
a position is to be avoided. 

6. The support of a retreat must be assigned to rifled bat- 
teries posted in the rear. 
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7. High, commanding positions for artillery situated in the 
rear, may be chosen for rifled batteries, if the declining angles 
are not too great. Firing over troops posted in advance must 
be avoided in ordinary situations of fighting; but in decisive 
moments it can, by reason of the reliable arrangements of 
fuzes, be done without any danger to one’s own troops. . 

8. Secured positions, flanking the whole field of attack (e. g. 
beyond a river), may be occupied (up to 2,500 ps.) by rifled 

uns. 

9. The defence against particularly troublesome batteries of 
attack to be made by rifled guns. 

10. The immediate defence at short distances, especially in 
flanking positions, gives no good chance for placing rifled 
guns. 

11. During the attack of positions, the enemy’s artillery of 
defence is to be fired at ; and, in such cases, rifled guns opposed 
to smooth-bores are less endangered, in consequence of the 
greater distances. 

12. Covered positions are to be fired at by rifled guns at 
great elevations. 


é. a Contests for Defiles in the Attack, rifled guns to be 

used :— 

1. Against well-posted batteries of the enemy. 

2. Against concentrated and crowded positions in front of 
defiles (shrapnel firing). 

8. To cover the debouch from defiles, from positions behind 
them (particularly before and during passages of rivers). 


B. In the snes i— 

1. Essential positions im front of a defile are to be defended, 
if possible, by rifled batteries posted behind it. 

2. Batteries of attack will at first be aimed at; afterwards the 
storming columns. 

3. Debouching to be prevented by rifled batteries, which, 
being in the most remote positions (on the flanks), can hold out 
longest. 


J. Contest for Towns, Villages, Farms, de. :— 

1. For dismounting the guns of the enemy. 

2. For destroying objects offering facilities for resistance: 
brick walls, palisades, strong barricades, slight earthern 
covers. 

3. The rifled gun is very efficient against boundaries of 
villages and woods, abatis, &. 


g. Fi — Sor Intrenchments :— 


1. For dismounting the enemy’s guns. 
2. For destroying artificial covers, excepting strong earthen 
parapets. 
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3. For indirect firing. 

4, For throwing shells, &c., with high elevation, into in- 
trenchments. 

5. For the defence of redoubts, best in separate batteries, on 
the flank and in the rear (3,400) of the redoubt ; for the arma- 
ment in the redoubt itself, when required, smooth-bored guns 
to be preferred. 


h. “ En Masse :”— 

As in such cases the batteries are generally advanced directly 
at close distances against the weakest point of the resistance, 
the peculiar use of each kind of gun is commonly discontinued, 
and every gun uses its most profitable kind of fire; the rifled 
guns—shrapnels—aimed, say, directly at the object. 


EF. A FEW SPECIAL RULES WITH REGARD TO CARRYING ON A FIGHT. 


1. The rifled gun, from 900 paces upwards, has indeed less de- 
pression than the old field 12-pounder, but the angles of eleva- 
tion are considerably greater than with the round-shot, and 
therefore the plane of fire, including the trajectories of the 
fragments, is quite small ; ¢. g. at 1,200 paces (without elevation), 
53*, at 1,500* — 40*, 2,000* — 27*; on the other hand, with 
the short 12-pounder at the same distances, [Q3 140*, 100*, 
and 72.* As practice has shown, no dependence can be placed 
on the effect of the fragments (with 35 shots at 1,200*, experi- 
mental trial, 1861), in three targets of 64 height, two of them 
70*, the third 80* in length, with an interval of 100*, adopt- 
ing, intentionally, erroneous intervals of from 150 to 600*, we 
had only zen (10) shots struck in all the three targets. From 
the small longitudinal scattering of the fragments, it may thus 
be judged how important is the precise knowledge of distances, 
and the condition of gun and ammunition, if the table of 
ranges is expected to work as nearly right as possible. 

2. As long as we have not succeeded in introducing a reliable 
“measure of distances,” the attention must be anlethy directed 
to the most accurate observation of the shots, and the exact 
corrections required, according to the table of ranges. 

The bursting of projectiles assists the observation (especially 
with the shell, on account of the larger cloud of smoke of the 
bursting charge). For this purpose, every officer commanding 
a section wants a good field-glass, and ought also to exercise 
himself particularly in estimating distances. 

8. Such a correct observation can only be made by the ob- 
server from a somewhat oblique position, whence the direction 
of the firing is to be given by intermediate posts, or by reliable 
signals which cannot be misunderstood. 

4, In every position, a few experimental shots are to be 
made—at first, for ascertaining the right elevation (unless a 
surprise is required). 
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5. The most difficult objects to be fired at, are those quickly 
moving: ¢. g., attacking cavalry; in such case it is most ad- 
vantageous either, A, to hold the fire of half the battery, till 
the line of cavalry approaches within given distance (the loss 
of time for the word of command, as well as the simultaneous 
advance of the cavalry, require a clever combination), or, B, 
to cause the different sections each to fire from one wing, with 
different elevations (diminished, perhaps, for about 50*). 

The latter course, only with the proportionably increased 
elevation, is also to be taken, in order to ascertain distances ; 
for rifled guns generally fire alike, and the correction for one 
gun may be referred to another, without any perceptible 
errors. 

6. The expenditure of the costly ammunition should always 
be kept in due proportion to the effect gained. 


F. SUMMARY OF THE USE OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF SHOTS. 
a. The Flat Shell Shot :— 


1. Against objects capable of resistance, guns, ammunition, 
wagons, covers of all kinds, brick walls, abatis, boundaries 
of woods, palisades, barricades, &c., excluding thick earthen 
parapets. 

2. On crowded masses of troops—the shell in such case to 


be fired directly at the object. The shell has greater power 
of percussion, and scatters its fragments more widely than the 
shrapnel. 

,. (Whether, in such a case, the shell or the shrapnel has a 
greater effect, remains to be ascertained by an experimental 
trial with reference to percussion.) 


b. The High Curved Shot: 


1, On covered positions: ¢.g., during reconnoissances of 
position, for throwing shells into villages, redoubts, &c. 
2. For indirect firings, enfilading of redoubts, lines, &c. 


C. Fin Shrapnel (Spherical Case) Shot, (with Percussion 
Uze) ?— 
1, On thin lines; cavalry and infantry, also, in dense 
masses. 
2. On close masses, directly at the object, like the shell. 
3. Instead of the canister-shot, at short distances, from 300* 
upwards. 


d. The Canister-Shot :— 


For defence at close quarters, from the muzzle upwards, to 
distances of, say, 600*, especially if the shrapnel cannot be used, 
as on bridges, embankments, raised terraces. 
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G. CONCLUSIONS AS TO THE INFLUENCE OF RIFLED ORDNANCE UPON 
TACTICS GENERALLY. 


In general, there are no great changes in the tactics to be 

expected. 
easons: 1. Tactics always regulate themselves, especially 
by the contest of infantry with small fire-arms. 

2. The great cultivation of fields within our theatres of 
war must be expected, to prevent a full development of the 
efticiency of rifled guns. 

Nevertheless, there may, perhaps, result the modifications 
following : 

1. The effect of rifled guns can best be avoided by great 
mobility ; consequently, the improvement of tactics of com- 
pany columns is required. 

2. The rifled gun compels us to look for covered positions :— 

a. For camps and for pickets. 

For defence. 
For reserves. 

8. Continuous and deep positions are to be avoided. 

4, The firing of rifled guns to be met and suppressed by 
rifled guns, or to be cut short by rapid assault. 

Smooth-bores, opposed to rifled guns, can get a chance by 
very rapid and close approach. 

5. From all of these follow increased claims on the troops, 
especially with regard to discipline, to form themselves rap- 
idly from out of covered or extended positions, for attack or 
resistance. 


Consequently, a careful instruction of commanders and men 
is required. _ 


b. For positions during a fight. 


Note By TRANSLATOR. 


M 1,000* Schritt, or Paces== 821 yds. 
2,000" . . , 1,642 
3,000 . . . mm 2,762 
4000®* . . . == 3,287 “ 
5000 . .  . mm 4,105 “ 





ANA OF THE WAR. 


ANA OF THE WAR. 
¥k 
THE CONTRABAND. 
BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 
“Yo que soy contrabandista.”— Spanish Song. 


Tue ignorance and simplicity of “the extra-tanned aspirant 
for freedom” have been well set forth in a Western story of the 
war, which had at one time an extensive circulation in the 
newspapers. 

Company K, of the 1st Iowa Cavalry, stationed in Tennessee, 
received into their camp a middle-aged but vigorous contra- 
band. Innumerable questions were being propounded to him, 
when a corporal advanced, saying— 

“See here, Dixie, before you can enter the service of the 
United States, you must take the oath.” 

“Yes, marst’r, I do dat,” he replied; when the corporal con- 
tinued : 


“ Well, then, take hold of the Bible!” holding out a letter 


envelope, upon which was delineated the Goddess of Liberty 
standing upon — like a Suffolk pig, wearing the em- 


blem of our country. The negro grasped the envelope cau- 
tiously with his thumb and finger, when the corporal proceeded 
to administer the oath by saying: 

“You do solemnly swear that you will support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and see that there are no grounds 
floating upon the coffee, at all times?” 

“Yes, marst’r, I do dat,” he replied ; “I allers settle ’um in 
de coftee-pot.” 

Here he let go the envelope to gesticulate, by a downward 
thrust of his forefinger, the direction that would be given to 
the coffee-grounds for the future. 

“ Never mind how yon do it,” gravely exclaimed the corpo- 
ral; “but hold on to the Bible.” 

“ Lordy, marst’r, I forgot,” said the negro, as he darted for- 
ward and grasped the envelope with a firmer clutch, when the 
corporal continued : 

“ And you do solemnly swear that you will support the Con- 
stitution of all loyal States, and not dirty the plates when 
cleaning them, or wipe them with your shirt-sleeves ?” 

Here a irown lowered upon the brow of the negro, his eyes 
expanded to their largest dimensions, while his lips protruded 
with a rounded form, as he exclaimed : 
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* Lordy, marst’r—I nebber do dat. I allers*washes ’um nice. 
Ole missus mighty ’tickler ’bout dat.” 

*‘ Never mind ole missus !” said the corporal, as he resumed : 
* And you do solemnly swear that you will put milk into the 
coffee every morning, and see that the ham and eggs are not 
cooked too much or too little ?” 

**'Yes—I do dat. I’se a good cook.” 

“ And lastly,” continued the corporal, “you do solemnly 
swear that when this war is over, you'll make tracks for Africa 
mighty fast ?” 

“Yes, massa, I dodat. I allers wanted to go to Cheecargo.” 

Here the regimental drum beat up for dress parade, when 
Tom Benton—that being his name—was declared duly sworn 
and commissioned as chief cook in Company K of the 1st Iowa 
Cavalry. 

“The following rare lyric,” says Dr. Mackenzie, of the Phila- 
delphia Press, ‘is the favorite freedom song of the Mississippi 
contrabands. Its character and enthusiasm are great, and 
among songs of its kind it has no superior. A well-known 
anti-slavery gentleman of this city presents it to our readers as 
a curiosity of contraband genius.” 


OLD ,SHADY. 


L 


“Oh! ya, ya! darkeys, laugh with me; 
For de white fokes say ole Shady’s free! 
Don’t you see dat de jubilee 

Is comin’, comin’! Hail, mighty day! 


CHORUS. 


Den away, den away, for I can’t stay any longer; 
Hurra, hurra! for lam going home. [Repeat.] 


I 


“Massa got scared, and so did his lady! 
Dis chile broke for ole Uncle Aby; 
Open de gates out! here’s ole Shady 
Comin’, comin’! Hail, mighty day. 
CHorus—Repeat. 


Ii. 


“Good-by, Massa Jeff! good-by, Missus Stevens! 
’Scuse dis nigger for taking-his leavins; 
Spec, pretty soon, you'll see Uncle Abram’s 
Comin’, comin’! Hail, mighty day. 
CHorus—Repeat. 


IV. 


“Good-by, hard work, and never any pay— 
I’m goin’ up North, where the white folks stay; 
White wheat-bread and a dollar a day! 
Comin’, comin’! Hail, mighty day. 
CuHorus—Repeat. 
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v. 


“T’ve got a wife, and she’s got a baby, 
Way up North in Lower Canady— 
Won't dey shout when dey see ole Shady 

Comin’, comin’! Hail, mighty day. 
Cuorus—Ffepeat.” 


The melancholy features of miscegenation, of which I have 
spoken, have been completely reversed into humor in a “ Ro- 
mance of the South: ‘ This great lyrical production, says the 
New York Sunday Mercury, founded on facts and achieved for 
us by the Coming Poet of the age, illustrates domestic life at 
the South, and goes several yards towards proving that Veraci- 
ty is more unique than Fabrication—in short, that “Truth is 
stranger than Fiction.”’” 

The freeing of the blacks in divers places had already, in 
1863, begun to produce “mingled views” on the subject. 
Thus we are told that “A carman in New Orleans ran over 
and put out the light of a very young American citizen of Afri- 
can descent, and was heard to exclaim—‘ God bless the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation! If I had done that two years ago, it 
would have cost me five hundred dollars.’ ” 

When emancipation was threatened, it was amusing to con- 
trast, in the Southern newspapers, the frantic sneers of the 
editors at Northern ignorance—declaring that nothing would 
ever induce the slaves to leave their masters—and their mani- 
fest terror at what would be the real result of the measure. In- 
numerable anecdotes were told of negroes who desired to have 
Old Abe’s skull for a gourd or water-dipper, or of those who 
clung to “ole massa” through every phase of fortune. There 
was much rejoicing over the fact that many slaves had readily 
enlisted in colored companies to fight “the Yanks”—for it was 
deemed eminently proper that slaves should fight to uphold 
slavery, although it was “hellish, damnable, and opposed to all 
Christian warfare,” when they were fighting for liberty in the 
ranks of the Union. But the truth was, that when the choice 
was left to the contraband himself, he invariably acted accord- 
ing to the example set by one of his kind, and which was thus 
described to me by an eye-witness—one of the glorious Three 
Hundred who constitute the Anderson Roll of Honor: “The 
boys who went ahead and sacrificed personal vanity to the 
needs of their country.” 

‘We were scouting one day in Alabama,” said he, “when, 
in a remote field, we found a negro man and woman ploughing 
with a good horse. We paused, and the plougher gazed at us 
with the greatest curiosity. I never saw a more thoroughly 
astonished individual. It was evidently his first sight at Yan- 
kee soldiers.” 

“ Well, boy—won’t you come along with us?” I cried. 

VoL. IV.—22 
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“ De Lawd bless’s—Mars’r, is you really de Fed’rals ?” 

“ That’s it, old fellow.” 

“De rale Linkum sojers ?” 

“‘ Exactly.” 

“De kind as wants counterban’s ?” 

“ Tdentically.” 

Here he proceeded with great deliberation to unhitch his 
horse from the plough. Gathering up divers small objects, that 
nothing might be lost, he slung himself on his steed, and cried, 
over his shoulder, to his amazed work-fellow : 

“Good-by, Mia. T’se off!” 

And off he rode, stared at by “ M’ria,” whose eyes gazed after 
him in utter and complete bewilderment—“ like the grand- 
mother of all the owls when she first saw sunshine.” 

This exodus recalls an old verse :— 


Aas ocaes see ee eee 


‘Oh leave de ox an leave de plough! 

A few days, O, a few days. 
It is de time to travel now, 

A time for goin’ home. 
For I’ve a home out yander, j 
For I’ve a home out yander, 
A blessed home out yander, 
Wha’ we all are blest an’ free.” 


The compiler of “Old Abe’s Jokes” gives the following as a 
story told by the President. It is, however, far more charac- 
teristic of the elderly Southern “darkey” than of young Africa 
of our Northern cities, which is to-day enlisting by thousands 
in the army. 


“Upon the hurricane-deck of one of our gunboats, an elderly darkey, with a very 
philosophical and retrospective cast of countenance, squatted upon his bundle, 
toasting his shins against the chimney, and apparently plunged into a state of pro- 
found meditation. Finding, upon inquiry, that he belonged to the 9th Dlinois, one 
of the most gallantly behaved and heavy-losing regiments at the Fort Donelson 
battle, and part of which was aboard, began to interrogate him upon the subject: 

“¢ Were you in the fight ?’ 

“<< Had a little taste of it, sa’.’ 

“¢Stood your ground, did you?’ 

“6 No, sa’, I runs.’ 

“¢Run at the first fire, did you?’ 

¢'Yes, sa’, and would hab run soona, had I knowd it war comin’.’ 

“Why, that wasn’t very creditable to your courage.’ 

“* Dat isn’t my line, sa’—cookin’s my profeshun.’ 

“¢Well, but have you no regard for your reputation ?’ 

‘“** Reputation’s nuffin to me by de side ob life.” 

“¢Do you consider your life worth more than other people’s ?’ 

“¢Tt’s worth more to me, sa’.’ 

“¢Then you must value it very highly ?’ 

‘“¢ Yes, sa’, I does, more dan all dis wuld, more dan a million of dollars, sa’, for 
what would dat be wuth to a man wid de bref out ob him? Self-preservation am 
de fust law wid me.’ 

‘“*¢ But why should you act upon a different rule from other men?’ 

““¢Becase different men sot differen values upon their lives: mine is not in de 
market.’ 

«But if you lost it, you would have the satisfaction of knowing that you died 
for your country.’ 
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““¢ What satisfaction would dat be to me when de power ob feelin’ was gone?’ 
*¢Then patriotism and honor are nothing to you ?’ 
‘“*¢Nuffin whatever, sa’—I regard dem as among de wanities.’ 


“Tf our soldiers were like you, traitors might have broken up the Government 
without resistance.’ 


‘Yes, sa’, dar would hab been no help for it. I wouldn't put my life in de 


scale ’ginst any gobernment dat ever existed, for no gobernment could replace de 
loss to me.’ 


**¢To you think any of your company would have missed you if you had been 
killed ?’ : : 
e 


‘“*é May be not, sa’_—a dead white man ain’t much to dese sojers—let alone a 
dead nigga—but I’d a missed myself, and dat was de pint wid me.’” 


This venerable disciple of Hudibras was evidently not “ one 
of the fightin’ sort, if we zs cullered people,” as a black soldier 
exclaimed in the streets of Philadelphia, one day in September, 
1864, when attacked by white rowdies, to whom he gave cause 
for repentance. Nor is it likely that he would be heard sing- 
ing that “song of thunder,” “ Babylon is fallen,” which, though 
not of negro origin, has a refrain which would seem to be taken 
from a genuine contraband lyric. 

It is worth mentioning, that when General Stuart seized on 
General Pope’s camp, he found there a negro of the same size 
as the latter, and this “ contraband” he dressed in the General’s 
best clothes, shoulder-straps and all, and caused him to ride be- 
side him on a mule through Warrenton, bearing on his back a 
label, with the words: “Vo retreat! Onward to Richmond !” 

It was well said, at the time of this exploit, that General 
Stuart doubtless thought “that to dress a darkey in the Fed- 
eral uniform was sufficient to make him his equal and fit to 
ride beside him.” 

It was for a long time, and is, indeed, as I write, in. 1864, a 
common practice in the Confederate States Army to tie or 
chain white Federal prisoners to blacks, and this, indeed, with 
every aggravation of cruelty. To imprison them together was 
of course considered an excellent joke. I vouch for the authen- 
ticity of the following anecdote: A colonel in the Union Army 
having been taken prisoner by a Confederate officer of the same 
rank, the latter took him in a railway-car to prison. While 
seated beside his captive he, for a long time, insulted him in the 
most cowardly and contemptible manner; but finding that his 
abuse produced no effect beyond a contemptuous silence, he 
went out and returned with a particularly black and ragged 
slave, whom he compelled to sit beside the colonel ; having done 
which, he left him. Half an hour passed by when the Confed- 
erate officer returned, and inquired, with a grin, of his white 
prisoner, how he liked his new comrade. “He is not such a 
person as I have been accustomed to associate with,” was the 
calm reply, “but he is a better-bred man than the one who last 
sat beside me.” 


It would be unjust not to speak of the fidelity and kindness 
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almost invariably shown by the blacks to Federal prisoners 
who had escaped, to straggling soldiers, and to other friends of 
the Union who were in dire need in Dixie. I know many a 
gentleman who would have died alone in the woods, had it not 
been for friendly contrabands, who gave him often their last 
handful of corn-meal, who nursed him through great peril, and 
finally guided him homeward at the risk of their own lives. 
It may be said, that to aid the enemy of the oppressor is 
not!ing more than the negro’s duty—just as it is that of every 
Jew or Irishman, since they, too, belong to races which have 
been for centuries most cruelly persecuted, and ought, there- 
fore, to be found ever striving to break the yoke of Southern 
tyrants and let the oppressed go free. When we reflect, how- 
ever, that, in most instances, slavery and persecution actually 
degrade man to such a degree that he generally sides with the 
tyrant instead of the victim, the devotion and fidelity of the 
negro cannot be regarded as indicating a character full of 
promise for the future. 

A newspaper correspondent, under the heading of “ Dat’s 
what skeered ’em so bad!” gives the following :— 


“We were passing along the wharves a few days ago, wondering at the amount 
of business that was there transacted. While standing observing a cargo of horses 
being transferred from a vessel to the shore, an ‘old contraband’ appeared at our 
elbow, touching his fur hat, and scraping an enormous foot. He opened his bat- 
tery upon us with the following :— 

“¢ Well, boss, how is yer?’ 

“Pretty well, daddy; how are you?’ 

‘Tse fuss rate, Lis. B’long to Old Burnemside’s boys, does yer?’ 

“* Yes, I belong to that party. Great boys, ain’t they ?’ 

“Well, I thought yer b’longed to that party. Great man, he is, dat’s sartin. 
Yes, sir. We waited and waited; we heard yer was coming, but we mos’ guv yer 
up. "Deed we jest did; but one mornin’ we heard de big guns, way down ribber, 
go bang, bang, bang, and de folks round yere begun to cut dar stick mitey short, 
and trabble up de rail-track. Den, bress de good Lord, we knowed yer was com- 
ing, but we held our jaw. Bymeby de sojers begun to cut dar stick, too, and dey 
trabble! Goramity, ‘pears dey make de dirt fly! Ya, ha!’ 

‘“¢ Why, were they scared so bad?’ 

“De sojers didn’t skeer um so much as dem black boats. Kase, yer see, de 
sojers shot solid balls, and dey not mind dem so much; but when dem boats say 
b-o-o-m, dey know de rotien balls was comin’, and dey skeeted quickern a streak of 
litenin’.’ 

“‘ What rotten balls did the boats throw at them?’ 

“ «Don’t yer know? Why, dem balls dat are bad; dey’re rotten, an’ fly all to 
bits—’deed does dey—play de very debbil wid yer. No dodgin’ dem dere balls; 
kase yer dunno whare dey fly too—strike yah and fly yandah; dat’s what skeered 
’em so bad!’ 

‘“«¢ Well, what are you going to do when the war’s over?’ 

“*Dunno; ’p’raps I goes Noff wid dis crowd. Pretty much so, I guess. ’Pears 
to me dis chile had better be movin’.’” 


The reader has no doubt heard of “ The Nigger in the Wood- 
pile,” but the following from ‘‘a Washington correspondent,” 
written at the time of the riots in the Capital, presents a case 
of “The Contraband” piled in the wood :— 
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“While President Acton, at the police head-quarters, was giving some final 
orders to a squad of men who were just leaving to disperse the crowd in First 
Avenue, a wagon containing a hogshead was driven rapidly up to the Mulberry 
Street door by a lad, who appeared much excited and almost breathless. 

‘“*¢ What have you there, my lad?’ said President Acton. 

“¢ Supplies for your men,’ was the answer. 

“What are they?’ : 

“¢Tt’s an assorted lot, sir; but the people says it’s contraband.’ 

“ Being exceedingly busy, Acton ordered ‘the wagon to be driven round to the 
Mott Street entrance, where an officer was sent to look after the goods. When the 
wagon arrived the officers were about to tip the cask out, but were prevented by 
the boy, who exclaimed: 

“Wait a minute—bring me a hatchet.’ A hatchet was brought, and the little 
fellow set to work unheading the cask; and as he did so the officers were aston- 
ished to see two full-grown negroes snugly packed inside. Upon being assured by 
the lad that they were safe, they raised their heads, took a long snuff of fresh air, 
and exclaimed, ‘Bress de Lord!’ 

“The boy stated that the rioters had chased the poor unfortunates into the rear 
of some houses on the west side of the town, and that they had escaped by scaling 
a fence and landing in a grocer’s yard; that the grocer was friendly to them, but 
feared his place might be sacked if they were found there. He accordingly hit 
upon this novel plan of getting them out, and while he kept watch in front the boy 
coopered up the negroes. The cask was then rolled out like a hogshead of sugar, 
placed in the wagon, and driven off to Mulberry Street. 

“ Heading up the darkies headed off the mob that time.” 


One of the firmest patriots in this country, a general officer, 
who has been foremost in advocating negro enlistment “ from 
the beginning,” declared, in a letter to a friend of mine, that 
he had no difficulty in obtaining the slaves of Union men as 
recruits, since their owners were all only too glad to keep the 
good, while, as for the slaves of “Secesh,” they were justly 
taken, without much regard to the complaints of their traitor- 
ous masters. “Much of a kind” with this general was the 
gentleman who figures in the following anecdote of 1863 :— 


“ A slaveholder from the country approached an old acquaintance, also a slave- 
holder, residing in Nashville, the other day, and said: 

‘“**T have several negro men lurking about here somewhere. I wish you would 
look out for them, and when you find them, do with them as if they were your 
own. 

“ ‘Certainly I will,’ replied his friend. 

“A few days after the parties met again, and the planter asked: 

““* Have you found my slaves ?’ 

“¢T have.’ 

““¢ And where are they ?’ 

“Well, you told me to do with them just as if they were my own, and as I 
made my men enlist in the Union army, I did the same with yours.’ 

“The astonished planter ‘absquatulated.’” 


Since the war began, several songs have appeared describing 
the state of affairs on “de ole plantation” when the “ Lincoln 
hirelings ” made their appearance, and the slaves became free. 
The first of these appeared in the New York Knickerbocker 
Magazine for April, 1862, and was written by its editor at that 


time. It was as follows:— 





There are mauy at the present day who have forgotten, just 
as there will be many more a generation hence who cannot 
imagine, what a panic was raised during the first year of the 
war, by the apprehension that the North was to be immediately 
overrun by four millions of slaves rushing headlong into the 
free States. By designing politicians, this was made a serious 
source of accusation against the Administration. 

“The niggers will be here and will ruin the poor whites,” 
was heard in every direction. When, however, in 1864, the 
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SICH A GITTIN UP 0’ SCARES! 


“When dis war am broken out, Lawd! 
I neber shill forget um, 
Massa say: ‘I don’ beliebe dat we'll gin a pound of cotton!’ 
Sich a gittin up o’ scares as I neber did see, 
Sich a gittin up o’ scares as I neber did see. 


“Ole missus say to massa: ‘De Yankee sogers run, 
Ef yer only pint yer finger, and crack um like a gun.’ 
Sich a gittin up o’ scares, &c. 


“Says de Cap’n to de sogers: ‘Boys, you’d better hole your breff, 
Ef de Yankees hear yer holler, it’ll friten dem to deff.’ 
Sich a gittin up o’ scares, &c. 


‘Says de Cap’n to de Cunnel: ‘TI tell you wot, RALPH, 
Walk jaw-bone to Washington, cum home wid Linxuw’s scalp!’ 
Sich a gittin up o’ scares, &c. 


“Wen de Yankee sogers, cum down to Hilton Head, 
Two o’clock de morning, massa jump from bed. 
Sich a gittin up o’ scares, &c. 


‘Two o'clock and bar'foot, way ole massa run, 
Neber crack he fingers, neber fire de gun. 
Sich a gittin up o’ scares, &c. 


‘* Massa trabel west, cut across de bay; 
Nigga trabel eastward, cum de tudder way. 
Sich a gittin up o’ scares, &c. 


“ People all a trimlin in Massa Linkum’s land, 
‘Wot de debbil shill we do wid a milium contryband ?’ 
Sich a gittin up o’ scares, &c. 


“ Nigga raise his cotton, nigga plant his corn, 

Sich a fuss "bout nuffin never see’d since I was born. 
Sich a gittin up o’ scares as I neber did see, 
Sich a gittin up o’ scares as I neber did see.” 





want of labor began to be felt, and the negroes were not to be 
found at any price, then the same treasonable sheets which had 
0 


raised the 


rmer cry began to revile the friends of emancipa- 


tion and of the Union, because their policy had no¢ brought to 
the Northern States those hordes of starving but vigorous blacks 
which had been expected. 
“ There be some folks who never are content.” 
Apropos, however, of the songs describing the saturnalia on 
Federal troops ap- 


a plantation among the negroes when the 
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peared, by far the best is “ De Y’ar ob Jubilo,” which has been 
a great favorite in the army. 

Unfortunately, the revels described in this song were few and 
far between, while the sufferings of the negro in the great bat- 
tle of emancipation waged in his name were terrible. The vin- 
dictiveness, the ferocious hate, — all words, with which he 
was treated by the rebels of the South and the rebel sympa- 
thizers of the North, forms the saddest picture of the struggle. 
For years ere it broke forth, the great characteristic of the real 
American “snob” was to talk pro-slavery, because it gave a 
color of identity with Southern aristocracy, and the usual prac- 
tical manifestation of this refinement was shown by constant 
ill-treatment of blacks, or at least by continual efforts to de- 
grade them. I have heard one of these imitators of the “chiv- 
alry” deglare at table, for the special annoyance of a very in- 
telligent light-mulatto girl waiting on him, that “niggers have 
no souls, and are only a higher sort of animal, a little above 
horses and dogs.” Among the “fast” of the lower castes, who 
follow the lead of the would-be fashionable—that is to say, 
sporting men, roughs, and rowdies of every grade (the great 
mass of whom all sympathize with the South)—an opportunity 
to physically maltreat a negro is seldom neglected, as the very 
great majority of my readers know by observation. 

The most contemptible phase which this miserable spirit of 
snobbishness and toadyism assumed, was shown during the first 
year of the war, when many Federal officers sent back into 
bondage the wretched black fugitives who came to offer their 


‘services to the United States. Many of the men who did this 


were really brave soldiers and truly loyal—but unfortunately 
they could not, any more than many of their superiors, both at 
Washington and in the army, shake off the weakness and 
affectation of Southern gentility, which had poisoned nine- 
tenths of Northern “society.” An illustration of the evil ef- 
fects of this may be found in the following anecdote from the 
New York Zvening Post of May 6, 1861 :— 


““WASHINGTON, May 2.—Some two or three months since, seven negroes, who 
had been slaves, effected an escape from their owners and appeared at Fort Pick- 
ens, then commanded by Lieutenant S That officer returned them to the 
rebel troops, by whom they were given up to their owners, by whom they were 
mercilessly punished for the attempt to gain their liberty. At the time of their 
surrender Fort Pickens was greatly in need of men to defend it, and down to this 
moment there has been no day when those negroes would not have been of great 
use in the various labors about the fort. Just such laborers have since been car- 
ried thither at a great expense to the Government. . . . One of the Secessionists is 
reported to have said, that if Lieutenant S———— had not returned these men, not 
a nigger would have been left in all that part of Florida.” 


The difficulties which attended the early efforts of the Fed- 
eral Government to employ negroes in the army, and the fero- 
cious opposition which the measure encountered in the North, 
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assume an almost ridiculous aspect when we read the documents 
collected and reprinted by George Livermore, of Boston, and 
see that on this subject we accurately retraced the entire path 
trodden by our ancestors of the Revolution. “ All the work 
had to be done over again.” Like the Bourbons, we had on 
this subject, at least, learned nothing; unlike them, we had 
forgotten every thing. There was of old the same objection 
applied to precisely the same circumstances—the same frivo- 
lous side issues and petty special pleading, born of vanity and 
ignorant prejudice—the same yielding to iron necessity—and 
the whole had been forgotten! It was a strange omen that the 
first blow for freedom struck in America, and the first blood 
shed in its defence, were those of a negro. 

Among the incidents and events of the war in reference to 
the contraband, the massacre at Fort Pillow must ever occupy 
a conspicuous place. Almost unparalleled in atrocity, it gave 
deeper character to the Southern system of warfare, and a watch- 
word to the black troops of the North which will not soon be 
forgotten. The details, as they appeared in the newspapers at 
the time, were as follows :— 





CAPTURE OF FORT PILLOW BY THE REBELS. 


REPORTED BUTCHERY OF OUR TROOPS. 


“ Carro, ItttNors, April 14.—On Tuesday morning, Forrest, with some six thou- 
sand men, attacked Fort Pillow. Soon after the attack, Forrest sent a flag of truce 
demanding the surrender of the fort and garrison, in the mean while disposing his 
force so as to gain an advantage. Major Booth, of the 3d Tennessee United States 
Heavy Artillery, formerly the 1st Alabama Cavalry (colored), refused to receive the 
flag of truce, and fighting was resumed. Afterwards a second flag came in, which 
was also refused. Both flags gave the rebels the advantage of gaining new 
positions. 

“The battle was kept up till three o’clock Pp. u., when Major Booth was killed and 
Major Bradford took command. The rebels had come in swarms over our fortifi- 
cations, compelling us to surrender. Immediately upon the surrender, the rebels 
commenced an indiscriminate butchery of the whites and blacks, including those 
of both colors who had been previously wounded. The dead and wounded negroes 
were piled in heaps and burned, and several citizens who joined our forces for pro- 
tection were killed or wounded. 

“The black soldiers, becoming demoralized, rushed to the rear, their white officers 
having thrown down their arms. Both black and white were bayoneted, shot, or 
sabred, and even dead bodies were horribly mutilated. Children of seven or eight 
years of age and several negro women were killed. Soldiers unable to speak, from 
their wounds, were shot dead, and their bodies rolled down the banks into the river. 
Out of a garrison of six hundred men, only two hundred remained alive. 

“ Among our dead officers are Captain Bradford, Lieutenants Barr, Ackerstrom, 
Wilson, Revel, and Major Booth, all of the 13th Tennessee Cavalry; Captain 
Posten, Lieutenant Lyon, of the 13th Tennessee, and Captain Young, of the 24th 
Missouri, Acting Provost-Marshal, were taken prisoners. Major Bradford was 
also taken, but is said to have escaped. It is feared, however, that he has been 
killed. 

“The steamer Platte Valley came up about half-past three o’clock. She was 
hailed by the rebels under a flag of truce, and her men sent ashore to bury the 
dead and take aboard such of the wounded as the rebels had allowed to live. Fif- 
ty-seven were taken aboard, including seven or eight colored men. Eight of them 
died on the way up. The steamer arrived here this evening, and was immediately 
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sent to the Mound City Hospital to discharge her suffering passengers. Among 
the wounded of the colored troops are Captain Porter, Lieutenant Libberts, and 
Adjutant Lemming. 

“ Six guns were captured by the rebels and carried off, including two ten-pound 
Parrotts and two twelve-pound howitzers. A large amount of stores were de- 
stroyed and carried away. The intention of the rebels seemed to be to evacuate 
the place and move on towards Memphis.” 


PADUCAH SAFE—THE REBEL INHUMANITY AT FORT PILLOW CONFIRMED. 


“Cartro, April 15.—No boats have been allowed to leave here for points below 
Columbus since the first news of the Fort Pillow affair was received. 

“The attack on Paducah, yesterday, proved to be a mere raid for plunder, made 
by a couple hundred of men, who were shelled out by the forts and gunboats after 
occupying a portion of the city in squads for about an hour. They left taking 
away with them a number of horses and considerable plunder, and leaving behind 
half a dozen killed and wounded. No one was hurt on our side. 

“Several of the guns captured by Forrest at Fort Pillow were spiked before fall- 
ing into his hands. The others were turned upon the gunboat No. 7, which, from 
exhaustion of ammunition, having fired some three hundred rounds, was compelled 
to withdraw. Although only tin-clad, she received but slight injury. 

“General Lee arrived and assumed the command at the beginning of the battle, 
previous to which Chalmers directed the movements. 

“Forrest, with the main force, retired after the fight to Brownsville, taking with 
him the funds he had captured. 

“While the steamer Platte Valley lay under a flag of truce, taking on the 
wounded, the rebel officers, among them Chalmers, went aboard, and some of our 
officers showed them great deference, drinking with them and showing other marks 
of courtesy. Prominent among them is said to have been a certain officer of an 
Illinois cavalry regiment.” 

“Sr. Louis, April 15.—A correspondent of the Union of this city, who was on 
board the steamer Platte Valley at Fort Pillow, gives an even more appalling de- 
scription of the fiendishness of the rebels than our Cairo dispatch. 

“Many of our wounded, he says, were shot in the hospital, and the remainder 
were driven out of the building, which was burned. 

“ After the battle, the rebels went over the field and shot the negroes who had 
not died from their previous wounds. 

“Many of those who deserved to be treated as prisoners of war, as the rebels 
said, were ordered to fall into line, when they were inhumanly shot down. 

“Of the three hundred and fifty colored troops, not more than fifty-six escaped 
the massacre, and not one officer that commanded them survives. Only four 
officers of the 13th Tennessee escaped death. The loss of the 13th Tennessee regi- 
ment was eight hundred killed, and the remainder wounded or captured. 

‘‘General Chalmers told the correspondent of the Union, that although it was 
against the policy of his ‘Government’ to spare the negro soldiers and their officers, 
he had done all in his power to stop the carnage. At the same time, he said he 
believed it was right. 

“ Another officer said our white troops would have been protected, had they not 
been on duty with the negroes. 

‘“ While the rebels endeavored to conceal their loss, it was evident that they had 
suffered severely. 

“Colonel Reed Amey, of the Tennessee regiment, was mortally wounded. 

“Two or three well-filled hospitals were a short distance in the country.” 

“Cartro, April 15.—Two negro soldiers, who were wounded at Fort Pillow, and 
buried by the rebels, afterwards worked themselves out of their graves and are 
among those brought up on the steamer Platte Valley. They are now in the hos- 
pital at Mound City. 

“The officers of the Platte Valley deserve great credit from the military authori- 
ties for landing at Fort Pillow, at imminent risk, and taking our wounded aboard.” 


Far from intimidating the free blacks and escaped contra- 
bands, the report of these atrocities only served to stimulate en- 
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listments. Among the songs which sprang up at the time, was 
that of “A Soldier in the Colored Brigade.” 

Under all the balderdash and buffoonery of these songs, writ- 
ten for the negro, half in earnest and half in ridicule, lies a 
solemn fact—that the black brigades were raised, and that in 
them thousands went forth willingly to die. 

The allusion to “a colonel in the colored brigade,” in the 
song “A Soldier in the Colored Brigade,” may recall to some 
readers an amusing retort, which dates from the spring of 1863. 
A white soldier, meeting a colored recruit, is said to have asked 
him: “ Well, my warrior, have you a black colonel to your 


regiment?” With great gravity the contraband replied, “ No— 


have you ?” 


Great as was the opposition to black soldiers, the army soon 
found out a practical argument in their favor, which was thus 
versified by the celebrated Miles O'Reilly, also well known as 
Colonel Halpin, a littérateur of New York, subsequently the 
commander of an Irish regiment, and at present, 1 believe, a 
commissioner for the United States :— 


MILES O'REILLY ON THE “NAYGURS.” 


“Some tell me ’tis a burning shame 
To make the naygurs fight ; 
An’ that the thrade of bein’ kilt 
Belongs but to the white ; 
But as for me, upon me sowl! 
So liberal are we here, 
T'll let Sambo be murthered in place of myself 
On every day in the year! 
On every day in the year, boys, 
And every hour in the day, 
The right to be kilt I'll divide wid him, 
An’ divil a word I'll say. 


“Tn battle’s wild commotion 
I shouldn’t at all object 
If Sambo’s body should stop a ball 
That was comin’ for me direct; 
And the prod of a Southern bagnet, 
So liberal are we here, 
T'll resign and let Sambo take it 
On every day in the year! 
On every day in the year, boys, 
An’ wid none of your nasty pride, 
All my right to a Southern bagnet prod 
Wid Sambo I’ll divide. 


“The men who object to Sambo 
Should take his place and fight ; 
And it’s betther to have a naygur’s hue 
Than a liver that’s wake an’ white ; 
. Though Sambo’s black as the ace of spades, 
His finger a trigger can pull, 
And his eye runs sthraight on the barrel-sights 
From under its thatch of wool! 
So hear me all, boys, darlings, 
Don’t think I’m tippin’ you chaff, 
The right to be kilt I’ll divide wid him, 
And give him the largest half!” 
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Some of the contrabands have in this war attained “a shock- 
ing state of independence,” and one far transcending the most 
sanguine hopes of the wildest “shriekers” of the early day. 
Tossed right and left, without home or earthly tie, they are, in 
many instances, admirably adapted to begin a new social con- 
dition—for their old one is “very much played out, indeed.” 
During the winter of 1863, a contraband of this abandoned 
species came into the Federal lines in North Carolina, and 
marched up to the officer of the day to report himself, where- 
upon the following colloquy ensued :— 

“ What’s your name ? 

“My name’s Sam.” 

“Sam what ?” 

“No, sah—not Sam Watt. IT’se just Sam.” 

“ ‘What’s your other name?” 

“TT hasn’t got no oder name, sah! I’se Sam—dats all.” 

“‘ What’s your master’s name ?” 

“T’se got no massa, now—massa runned away—yah! yah! 
I’se free nigger, now.” 

“Well, what’s your father’s and mother’s name ?” 

“T’se got none, sah—neber had none. I’se jist Sam—ain’t 
nobody else.” 

‘“* Haven’t you any brothers and sisters ?” 

‘*‘ No, sah—neber had none. No brudder, no sister, no fader, 
no mudder, no massa—nothin’ but Sam. When you see Sam, 
you see all dere is of us.” 

From their habits of ranging about at night, the slaves are 
enabled to escape observation, and, at the same time, collect in- 
formation which has many a time been of the greatest value to 
their friends “the Federals.” Sometifnes, while thus scouting, 
the black has had very narrow escapes. An instance of this 
kind was detailed in “a private letter,” which, however, found 
its way into the newspapers, in the summer of 1863 :— 


“Here in West Point, Virginia,‘there is a negro scout, named Claiborne, in the 
employ of the Union forces, who is a shrewd hand at escaping from the rebels. 
He is evidently a full-blooded African, with big lips and flat nose, and, having lived 
in this vicinity all his life, is familiar with the country, which renders him a very 
valuable aid. 

“On Claiborne’s last trip inside the enemy’s lines, after scouting around as much 
as he wished, he picked up eight chickens and started forcamp. His road led past 
the house of a secesh doctor named Roberts, who knew him, and who ordered him 
to stop, which, of course, Claiborne had no idea of doing, and kept on, when the 
doctor fired on him and gave chase, shouting at the top of his voice. The negro 
was making good time towards camp, when, all at once, he was confronted by a 
whole regiment of soldiers, who ordered him to halt. Fora moment the scout was 
dumbfounded, and thought his hour had come, but the next he sang out :— 

“*The Yankees are coming! the Yankees are coming!’ 

“Where? where?’ inquired the rebels. 

“¢Just up in front of Dr. Roberts’s house, in a piece of woods. Dr. Roberts 
sent me down to tell you to come up quick, or they’ll kill the whole of us.’ 
“Come in !—Come into camp!’ said the soldiers. 
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“‘*No—no,’ said the cute African, ‘I’ve got to go down and tell the cavalry 
pickets, and can’t wait a second.’ So off he sprang, with a bound, running for 
dear life—the rebs, discovering the ruse, chasing him for three miles, and he run- 
ning six, when he got safely into camp, but minus his chickens, which he had 
dropped at the first fire.” 


A WELCOME HOME TO THE ARMY, 1865. 
BY E. FOXTON. 


STREAM out, flag and pennon! 
Peal, bell, drum, and cannon! 
From Death’s choking jaws, back our warriors they come. 
Fill up all the highways! 
Crowd squares, roofs, and by-ways— 
With shouts and hosannas we welcome you home! 


Huzzas and hosannas!— 
From swamps and savannahs, 
From picket and battle-field, fortress and camp, 
Black mines and red trenches, 
And faint mortal stenches, 
Where the wounded all night saw the hospital-lamp. 


When States were forsaken, 
By States they had taken 
For better for worse, you espoused their woes. 
When Freedom was starving, 
You would not be carving 
A daintier thing than the strength of her foes. 


Our Union in anguish— 
Mid robbers did languish ;— 
Your metals most precious were iron and lead. 
Poor soldiers, to wealth now 
Come; sick ones, to health now; 
Come, lone ones to love, from Belle Isle, to be fed. 


The dust, Treason’s biting, 
That forced you to fighting; 
And Washington, Marion, and Sumter, to-day, 
From the skies smiling o’er us, 
Your stars watch before us, 
And dare their spoiled children to tear them away. 


Come, ushered with blessings, 
To peaceful possessings 
Of altars and hearths, brothers, sons, husbands, sires ; 
When your babes’ babes are hoary, 
They'll tell your old story 
To the grandchildren climbing their knees by the fires. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


AND 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


Now that the great war is ended, all are anxious to read, and many pens are 
engaged in writing, the record of those great deeds which could not properly be 
made during the heat and excitement of the contest. Among the forthcoming 
books is “GRANT AND His Campaigns: A Military Biography,” by the Editor of 
this Magazine. It will be a handsome octavo volume of 500 pages, with many 
steel portraits of the most distinguished generals, and rendered clear by maps and 
diagrams, most carefully prepared and fully illustrative of the letter-press. We 
hope it will not be deemed unbecoming in the editor to promise the public a truth- 
ful, clear, and unprejudiced narrative, prepared from full materials, with the appro- 
bation and sanction of General Grant. , 


Another work of remarkable interest, just about to make its appearance, is 
“SHERMAN AND His CAMPAIGNS,” @ volume of the same size, with similar illus- 
trations. These extraordinary campaigns have been ably written out by Colonel 
S. M. Bowman, a warm friend of General Sherman’s, and Lieutenant-Colonel R. B. 
Irwin, late Chief of Staff in the Department of the Gulf, whose facile and clever 
pen has produced for the reader of this Magazine the excellent papers entitled 
“Seeking the Bubble.” These works are to be sold by subscription, and all orders 
will be filled in the order in which they are received. The sale promises to be a 
very large one. The above works are published by Mr. C. B. Richardson, 540 Broad- 
way, New York. 


One of the most interesting books which we have lately received is Colonel 
Albert G. Brackett’s “ History of the United States Cavalry, from the Formation of 
the Federal Government to the First of June, 1863.” It is a 12mo volume of 337 
pages, and it has the merit of clearness and condensation. The cavalry fights are 
described in a right soldierly manner, with very little of the newspaper humbug. 
The author is a distinguished cavalryman, and writes from personal knowledge, on 
a subject near his heart; if the work has the imperfections which he acknowledges 
in his preface, we have not discovered them, and he therefore has the merit of 
modesty, with which to crown his success. The history of our cavalry during our 
recent war is one to be proud of: improvised armies are proverbially poor; im- 
provised cavalry is worthless. When, therefore, it became necessary to put a 
large cavalry force in the field, of which the men could not ride, and the horses 
were untrained, the country was astonished and disappointed at their want of 
success; but discipline and service made them veterans, and before the war ended, 
they were splendid; the rebels could not compete with them at all. 
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Colonel Brackett, who has described very vividly their actions up to June, 1863, 
owes it to himself and the public to complete the record, and we hope he will do 
it. At the close of the book is a list of cavalry regiments which have been in the 
service since the outbreak of the rebellion, with the names of the colonels or com- 
manding officers. The book is admirably gotten up by the Harpers, of New York ; 
but we do not like the ad captandum illustrations. No valuable book should ever 
have battle-pictures in it ; they deceive, and do not illustrate the work. We make 
an exception, however, in favor of the frontispiece, which really describes the 
manner in which cavalry march. 


We are indebted to General Cullum, the accomplished superintendent of the 
Military Academy, for the “ Official Register of the Officers and Cadets,” much 
more handsomely presented than in former years, and more full also. Many years 
ago, it was the custom to mark the cadet officers upon the register; we suggest this 
to the General, as worthy to be revived; such appointments indicate soldiership, 
and are greatly esteemed in the corps. Why should cadets not have a public 
expression of their value ? 


Our thanks are due to Mr. D. Van Nostrand, the military publisher, of New 
York, for an exceedingly useful little volume, entitled “A Treatise on the Tactical 
Use of the Three Arms,—Infantry, Artillery, and Cavalry. By Francis J. Lippitt, 
ex-Colonel 2d Infantry, California Volunteers.” The formations, the manner of 
use, and the general handling are very practically presented, and we are glad to 
see that, while many of the illustrative examples are taken from the Napoleonic 
wars, our own war has not been neglected. We recommend this book for use as 
a simple, accurate, and brief manual, in military institutions, and for instruction in 
militia organization. 12mo, 134 pages. 


We have read, with great pleasure and interest, the touching biography of Major 
Henry Ward Camp, of the 10th Connecticut Volunteers, by his friend, Chaplain H. 
Clay Trumbull. It is felicitously called ‘The Knightly Soldier,” for Major Camp 
was certainly a chevalier, like Bayard, sans peur et sans reproche. His days were 
joined together by that “natural piety” which the great poet craved for his own. 
The noble, ingenuous, manly child was father to the knightly man: as a collegian, 
distinguished in his studies, and pulling one of the best oars in the prize race; 
as a teacher and as a law student, he commended himself to all by his generous 
heart, his well-balanced mind, his splendid person, and his beautiful face. He had 
not much to acquire when he became a soldier, but was a marked man from the 
moment he entered the Army. Distinguished at Roanoke, Newbern, and Fort 
Wagner, he was at length captured; he escaped, was retaken, exchanged, and 
promoted. He joined the Army of the James, and was killed in an unimportant 
and unnecessary demonstration, while gallantly leading his men into action. 
Stranger as he was to us, we cannot lay down the book without thanking his 
bosom-friend Trumbull for the pleasure of his acquaintance, and for having erected 
so beautiful a monument to the “Knightly Soldier.” The book is handsomely 
published by Nichols & Noyes, of Boston, and for sale by Oliver 8. Felt, of New 
York. It is a 12mo of 331 pages. 
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EDITOR’S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR’S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 


WE have lived so rapidly during the past four years, that it seems to us like 
yesterday that we began to recruit our armies to the war footing of a million of 
men; and, as the great red-throated monster gorged himself upon the famous bat- 
tle-fields, we could scarcely supply them fast enough to keep the numbers up to 
the high standard. The reverse process has been now going on for months, and 
it seems as if to-day we could not deplete them fast enough. Orders of muster out 
follow each other in rapid succession; old organizations have entirely disappeared: 
new ones are made to last only for an ephemeral life. Some of the districts can 
hardly boast a corporal’s guard; a regiment or two is sufficient for many a depart- 
ment, and a military division is happy if it numbers more than a corps d’armée. 

For many of the troops who enlisted for three years or the war, the dissolution 
is neither rapid nor complete enough. They declare the war ended, and wish to 
return to their homes, but the Government must judge of this; and a civil war 
cannot be considered entirely ended, while “sedition and privy conspiracy” glow 
among the embers of the “rebellion.”” The right of the Government to retain these 
troops cannot be for a moment questioned. 

On the other hand, if any citizen is alarmed at the apparent recklessness of the 
mustering out, an examination of the figures will show that there is no occasion 
for this. When the reduction last ordered shall have been made, the Army will 
still number between one hundred and fifty and two hundred thousand men, suffi- 
cient for all our needs, and a nucleus around which half a million would rally in 
twenty days, if needed. 

In this connection, however, let us say, that this nucleus should be reorganized ; 
the Army should be made a regular army, of whatever size needed. Volunteer 
regiments should be replaced by regular regiments. There need be no trouble, as 
many seem to think, in this problem of reorganization. Every corps (7. e. arm), 
in the regular Army should be simply expanded; the infantry regiments should 
have three battalions; the cavalry be largely increased, and the obvious improve- 
ments which the war has developed should be made. As to the appointments and 
transfer of officers, they should come before a board carefully selected, whose work 
could be thoroughly revised by the Lieutenant-General, the Departments, and the 
President. For the special requirements of each corps, artillery, cavalry, and infantry, 
boards of officers should be appointed from each, whose reports should be sub- 
ject to the same revision: thus wisdom would be obtained from the “multitude 
of counsellors,” and the pet plans of those whose hobby is reorganization, and who 
think any deviation from their own views ruin, would be silenced forever. 

Among the subjects always of interest, but now of special ‘consideration among 
our officers, is that of the uniform; and no topic, in times past, has so demonstrated 
the truth of the old adage—“ quot homines tot sententie.” Meet two equally sensible 
Officers, and the one will go in for gold lace, high collar, and swallow-tails; while 
the other is a complete leveller,—satisfied with a simple loose blouse, without 
ornament, for full dress. Thirty years ago, the old leather gig-top was the forage- 
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cap—a sort of cross between a hunting-cap and a cocked hat: then came a modest 
blue cap, not unlike that worn by the Navy; after that, we were beautified. by the 
Galphin pattern, which transformed the manliest soldier into a hideous vision. 
Laughable attempts to produce a kept succeeded; and, at length, we settled upon 
the French pattern. Not content with this, the looped-up felt was ordered, and 
gave to our officers a hybrid appearance, between an Italian bandit and a Western 
boatman. 

To pass from hats to coats.—The swallow-tails, with heavy lace and epaulettes, 
was the full dress, and with that handsomest of all head-coverings, the cocked hat, 
presented a truly martial appearance. The undress frock-coat for officers was 
very much the same as now; while the men wore jackets, which, in point of facility 
in the use of the weapon and trimness of appearance, were far preferable to any 
other coat. It was thought, however, that on a campaign the protection given to 
the loins by the skirts of the frock-coat or blouse rendered them better than the 
jacket for service. We should be inclined to question the sanitary statistics very 
closely before believing this; all else considered, the jacket was altogether the 
handsomest and best dress the soldier could wear. 

We do not intend to commit ourselves to the recommendation of a new uniform, 
but simply to call attention to the uses which the uniform is intended to subserve. 
In the first place, it is intended to give uniformity and splendor of appearance to 
the troops; in the second place, to give a means of ready recognition; and, in the 
third place, to increase the esprit de corps of all who wear it. 

To these ends, the uniform should be striking and handsome; and, while it should 
not be bedizened so as to make it a prominent mark for the enemy, it cannot have 
too much taste expended on it. This bald fancy of bringing it to a Quaker’s cut, 
and sedulously avoiding every thing like beauty or taste, is not only an absurdity 
but a grave fault. Having some marks in common, each organization should have 
a distinct uniform ;—-full dress, and undress. Full dress should be so handsome as 
to give a man especial pride on the occasions of putting it on, while the differences 
of uniform would excite a spirit of honorable emulation between the different or- 
ganizations. 

The general officers form a subject of special interest. Their assignments to 
various posts throughout this vast territory is still going on. Major-General Gibbon 
is in command at Petersburg; Major-General Torbert has left Winchester, and 
taken command of the Norfolk district; Major-General Ayres succeeds him at Win- 
chester; General P. H. Ruger is in command of the department of North Carolina 
during the absence of General Schofield, who has gone to Europe on leave. Gen- 
eral McDowell commands the extensive department of California; General H. G. 
Wright is assigned to duty in Texas, By the last accounts, the Fourth Corps had 
arrived at Victoria; and General Merrill’s troops were at San Antonio, occupying 
the arsenal and the other public buildings which Twiggs so basely surrendered in 
February, 1861. General John E. Mulford, so well known as a commissioner for 
the exchange of prisoners during the war, has been retained in the service; General 
John G. Parke is in command of the southern district of New York, and General 
Steele in command of the western district of Texas. We are pained to record the 
loss of several valuable officers by a shipwreck in the Pacific; the steamer Brother 
Jonathan was lost, on her way from San Francisco to the Columbia River, on the 
30th of July, and with her General George Wright, who was going to assume com- 
mand in the Department of the Columbia, Mrs. Wright, Assistant Surgeon Ingra- 
ham, and Major Eddy, Paymaster. 
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Mr. Engineer Isherwood informs the public, under date of August 2d, that after 
the wharf trials of the Algonquin and Winooski, the Navy Department will test 
them thoroughly on the Hudson, to determine the relative value of their machinery. 


The following is a list of the generals in our Army who hail from Southern 
States :— 


Virginia.—Thomas, Terrill, Cooke, Reno, Prentiss, Newton, Davidson, Steven- 
son, Denver, Ammen, Hays, Graham. 

Maryland.—Ord, Cooper, Benton, Emory, French, Kenley, Vandever, Sykes, 
Judah, Lanman. 

Delaware.—Lockwood, Torbert, Thomas. 

Kentucky.—Canby, Anderson, Rousseau, Reynolds, Nelson, Hobson, Harrow, 
Oglesby, Blair, Boyle, Crittenden, McClernand, McMillan, Clay, Clay Smith, Morris, 
Palmer, Pope, Burbridge, Fry, Shacklesford, Gorman, Johnson, Jackson, Wood, 
Ward, and two Bufords, 

Tennessee.—Carter, Harney, Campbell, Abercrombie, Spears. 

The District of Columbia.—Hunter, Orme, Pleasonton, Brannan, Getty. 

Alabama.—Two Birneys and one Crittenden. 

North Carolina.—Meredith and Johnson. 

South Carolina.—Hurlbut and Frémont. 

Missouri, Reno; Louisiana, West; and Georgia, Meigs. 


If we turn to the Navy, we shall find from the South four names at least, which 
will be famous in history so long as floating batteries or men-of-war shall be found 
upon the water:—Farragut, of Tennessee; Porter, of Louisiana; Goldsborough, of 
the District of Columbia; and Winslow, of North Carolina. 


THE TRIAL OF Wirz.—This man, Henry Wirz, is having brought home to him, 
in a frightful manner, the accumulated terrors of Andersonville; his ‘curses, like 
chickens, have come home to roost.” The details of his trial may be found in the 
daily papers, and we shall not repeat them, hut only say a few words to set his 
case clearly before our readers. In the first place, he was excluded from the parole 
and protection of the Sherman-Johnston treaty, in order that he might be brought 
to trial; for he was pointed out by both armies as a man self-outlawed by his bar- 
barous conduct towards our prisoners. In the second place, he is tried before a 
military commission, for conduct in violation of the laws of war, and not in violation 
simply of the civil code. To those who demur at the military commissions sitting 
in time of peace, we declare, as before, that although men are not fighting in the 
field, the war is not over as far as it concerns the settling of difficulties in the States 
lately rebellious. These points settled, we presume there is no one, even among 
the most violent rebels, who will deny that Wirz is a fit subject for retributive jus- 
tice. Without prejudging the case, it is impossible to read the testimony, from day 
to day, and not be convinced of his great guilt. Wedo not mean to charge him 
with the location, or dimensions, or always with the want of supplies, in that hor- 
rible pen at Andersonville. We do not mean to saddle him with the guilt of the 
infamous Winder, of whom even the rebel Inspector-General writes thus :— 

“My duty requires me respectfully to recommend a change in the officer in com- 
mand of the post, Brigadier-General J. H. Winder, and the substitution in his place 
of some one who unites both energy and good judgment with some feelings of hu- 
manity and consideration for the welfare and comfort (so far as is consistent with 
their safe keeping) of the vast number of unfortunates placed under his control; 
some one who, at least, does not advocate deliberately and in cold blood the pro- 
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priety of leaving them in their present condition until their number has been suffi- 
ciently reduced by death to make the present arrangements suffice for their accom- 
modation; who will not consider it a matter of self-laudation, boasting that he has 
never been inside the stockade—a place the horrors of which it is difficult to de- 
scribe, and which is a disgrace to civilization—the condition of which he might, by 
the exercise of a little energy and judgment, even with the limited means at his 
command, have considerably improved.” 

Nor do we mean to damn him generically, by placing him in the class of military 
jailers, always selected from the truculent and the base; but we wish him to stand 
upon his own demerits. The testimony of his cruelty is strong from both sides: 
men were shot within the dead-line, by his orders, as well as without; prisoners, 
recaptured after escaping, were put with their heads and feet in the stocks, their 
backs to the ground, and their faces exposed to the pitiless glare of the noonday 
sun for days; he whipped sick men to death; he pursued those escaping with 
bloodhounds. Who can even conceive, much more describe, the horrors of Ander- 
sonville ?—the thousands of crowded, naked, starving, dying men, fighting for bones 
and offal; driven to madness, making their burrows in the ground and mud. Satan 
and Death, escaped from Hell gate, their quarrel adjusted, and keeping high festival 
over such a glutting banquet, and Wirz the purveyor of the feast! 

Had there been nothing else to damn the rebel cause, Andersonville has made 
it a horrid stench forever. They were without excuse: the prisoners might have 
been well treated, the country was full of provisions, there was plenty of timber at 
hand, and good water in abundance; but our poor fellows were crowded together, 
in total disregard of their lives, only that they might be the more easily and effi- 
ciently guarded. It mattered not a whit that Wirz could boast he was killing more 
Yankees than any general in the field; he was praised as “an exceedingly effi- 
cient officer !” 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 


The French fleet has been having a good time at Portsmouth. The French frog, 
having grown without unnatural inflation to the size of the ox, is considered worthy 
of the closest alliance: hence the grand display at Portsmouth, of which our read- 
ers may form some idea by the following programme, taken from the British Army 
and Navy Gazette of September 2d:— 

“The following is a complete list of French ships and officers issued from the 
Admiral’s office :— 

LIST OF FRENCH OFFICERS, ACCORDING TO SENIORITY, COMMANDING SHIPS, &C. 

Vice-Admiral............Count Bouét Willaumez........Solferino 


Rear-Admiral ...........Baron de la Ronciére..........Magenta. 


> gemepeen ea Fabre de la Maurelle .......... Normandie. 
eT Saisset ...... SCG eee OWL SAREE Couronne. 
C —si‘éEG SHG OER RN 5 dis oo-ceaweneeeoenes 
o- exewemmeaman PIE canine wees nesmeeaeiawrs 
Aumdnier-en-Chef........ RS 6 a:55 8 s0 os eteae« 
Monsieur Dupuy de Léme. 
Capitaine de Vaisseau ....Chevalier....... eoccecevocees Invincible. 
é“ P ..-.Robinet de Plas...............solferino, 
és “ _,..-Bourgois, Chef d’Etat Major ....Solferino, 


6 a eos miguel de Rin. ....ccecseesss sk@ Gloire, 
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Capitaine de Vaisseau ....De Survillo.........0..eeeeees Provence. 
é 2 . Sagot-Duvauroux...........0.- Héroine. 
“ ” . Rosencoate..... . Sceaoinnenela Couronne. 
= " Le eee Ee TEE TT wevenaes Magenta. 
- ‘ 00 EN Sc sein es er Se eaaceue aes Flandre. 
“ deo Vidgate.... Giivel. oi 600 cc. Kecdenvecneaanas Caton. “ 
- - CUMACUAMIE c+ 5.65 oiielncdne neue Reine Hortense. 
. “ «a\e o PORIGD CP RMORORING «6. veo deccccs Arie] 
" ° ...-Pierre, Chef d@’Etat Major....... Magenta. 
Lieut. de Vaisseau ....... QUE ccsecdcencexasecenseuene Faon. 


“The Minister of Marine’s staff consists of Capitaine de Frégate Charlemagne, 
Lieutenant de Vaisseau de Warn. There are also two capitaines de frégate as 
chiefs of the staffs of Admirals Fabre la Maurelle and Saisset.” 

The programme of the proceedings has undergone some alteration since its pub- 
lication; the following was issued as the 


“PROGRAMME FOR VISIT OF THE FRENCH FLEET AT PORTSMOUTH. 


“ First Day—August 29, 1865.—The Reine Hortense, accompanied by the French 
squadron, will arrive about noon. 


“When the French squadron heaves in sight, the master attendant will repair on 
board the Reine Hortense. 


“The second master attendant will proceed to the Solferino, and will be accom- 
panied by pilots for the different ships to conduct them to their appointed berths. 

“The number of ships to come from France will be nine large and four small. 

“When the Solferino approaches Spithead she will salute the Admiralty flag, 
which will be flying at Spithead, with nineteen guns, showing the British ensign. 


“This salute will be returned, gun for gun, by the senior officer at Spithead, 
with the French flag at the fore. 


“The Reine Hortense, followed by the Osborne, will then proceed into harbor, 
the British ships at Spithead having their yards manned. 

“As the Reine Hortense passes the Spit Buoy, the Victory will salute the flag 
of the Minister of Marine with nineteen guns, having the French flag at the fore, 
and manning yards as the Reine Hortense passes. The other ships in harbor will 
man yards at the same time. 

“The Solferino will return this salute, gun for gun, with the British ensign 
flying.* 

““When the last ship of the French squadron has anchored, the Solferino will 
salute the British flag at the main with twenty-one guns, 


“This salute will be returned immediately by the garrison, gun for gun. 

‘“‘ Some time after the Reine Hortense reaches her buoy in the harbor, the Duke 
of Somerset and the members of the Board of Admiralty, accompanied by the 
Naval Commander-in-Chief, the Lieutenant-Governor of Portsmouth, and the 
Admiral Superintendent of Portsmouth Dockyard, will visit the Minister of Marine. 

“This visit will be returned by the Minister of Marine as soon as convenient. 

“When the French Commander-in-Chief shall have returned to his ship he will 
be visited by the English Commander-in-Chief, who, on leaving, will be saluted 
with seventeen guns. This salute will not be returned. 





* As the French Admiral’s flag is flying at the fore, the English ensign will be hoisted at the 
main on board the Solferino in returning salutes. 
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“The French Commander-in-Chief will then return the English Commander-in- 
Chief’s visit on board the Victory, and on leaving will be saluted with seventeen 
guns. This salute will not be returned. 

“ After the French squadron shall have anchored, the Rear-Admiral command- 
ing the Channel squadron will visit the officer commanding the French squadron, 
and the junior French flag-officers, who will afterwards return his visits. No 
salutes. 

“The Minister of Marine and his staff, with the flag-officers and captains of the 
French squadron, will be invited to a private dinner by the Duke of Somerset. 

“There will be no toasts. 

“ Civilians will wear plain clothes. 

“ Officers will wear undress uniform. 


“ August 30.—The naval establishments will be visited. 
“Tn the evening, the Lords of the Admiralty will give a full-dress dinner, at the 
Royal Naval College, to the Minister of Marine and the officers of the French 


squadron. 


“ TOASTS. 
““¢ The Emperor of the French.’ 
“¢The Queen of England.’ 
“¢The French Navy.’ 
“<The British Navy.’ 
“On the health of the two sovereigns being drunk, the ships of both squadrons 
will fire a royal salute, and will illuminate. 


“ August 31.—Visits to naval establishments and ships. 
“ The evening will be at the disposal of the municipality. 


“September 1.—Grand review of troops on Southsea Common. 

“(Dinner at the Naval Commander-in-Chief’s.) 

“Tn the evening, the Admiralty will give a ball to the Minister of Marine and 
the French officers. Full dress. 


“ September 2.—Visits prior to departure. 

“The yachts will proceed to Spithead at 11 a. m. 

“ At 11.30 A. M., the Minister of Marine will visit the Duke of Somerset, after 
which the Duke will visit the Minister of Marine, and will witness the departure 
of the French squadron from the Reine Hortense. 

“On the French squadron weighing, the Solferino will salute the Admiralty flag 
with nineteen guns. This salute will not be returned. 

“On the departure of the Reine Hortense, the senior officer at Spithead will 
salute the flag of the Minister of Marine with nineteen guns. This salute will not 
be returned.” 

The carrying out was equal to the programme. 

Britannia, being somewhat in doubt as to her power to “rule the waves” alone, 
wants to be sure of French assistance before she shakes the sceptre and unsheaths 
the sword. It is useless to concern ourselves about this new alliance: “Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” It will scarcely end in a visit to America; but 
if it should, we will give them a polite reception and such a display of fireworks as 
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our homely taste can invent. Every day, however, lessens the chances of war 
with England; the recent visit of English capitalists shadows forth a time when 
to make war against America would be to war against her own interests, and that 
is the all-powerful argument with England. 


MEXICO. 


A prize-fighter, after one severe contest, although the winner, rests and recovers 
before going into another; he must go into new training before he fights a new 
battle. So with ourselves in regard to Mexico. The country has been full of 
rumors that we were going to clear Maximilian out; such assertions, doubtless 
without grounds, were attributed to General Grant and General Sheridan. But 
the rumors are dying out; the Monroe doctrine sleeps; the Army disbands itself, 
without even a brush with Max.’s men; civilities are interchanged, on the Rio 
Grande, between General Steele’s officers and the Imperialists; and a distinguished 
general even toasts the Emperor. And what does all this signify? The excellent 
sagacity of our Government: the crisis has not come, but when it does, Mexico 
will save us the trouble of vindicating the Monroe doctrine, by giving Maximilian a 
ticket of leave on her own account. The Franco-Austrian dynasty is decidedly 
heavy and will fall by its own weight. 


THE BATTLE OF CHANCELLORSVILLE. 


Aveust 10, 1865, 
MAJOR-GENERAL HOOKER:— 

I have seen in the public prints extracts of what purported to be your testimony 
before the War Committe in regard to Chancellorsville. 

You attribute your failure there ‘to the bad conduct of the Eleventh Corps 
and General Sedgwick’s disobedience of orders””—to say nothing of the interference 
of General Halleck, whose orders, according to the letter of the President, you 
were nevertheless expected to obey. 

It is for General Halleck to defend himself, and General Howard to defend the 
Eleventh Corps, against your charges; my desire is to meet your accusations 
against the late General Sedgwick, whose memory, though cruelly assailed by you, 
will be cherished as warmly as any man’s that has given his life for his country. 

You say: “General Sedgwick did not obey the spirit of my order, and made no 
sufficient effort to obey it. His movement was delayed so long that the enemy 
discovered his intentions; and when that was done, he was necessarily delayed in 
the further execution of the order.” Truly, a most vigilant enemy! 

The last part of your statement, though unwittingly, most clearly refutes the 
accusation in the fore part. General Sedgwick’s command was enveloped by the 
enemy’s pickets within short musket-range, from the moment he began the crossing 
of the Rappahannock. He could not make any movement without being dis- 
covered by the enemy. 

The facts in the case are, that General Sedgwick did obey, and most faithfully, 
too, the spirit of your order. He failed to fulfil the letter of your order; for, on 
the receipt of your order, the movement was commenced; but, as you have said, 
it “was necessarily delayed,” not only by the enemy, but by the difficulties attending 
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night marches over an unknown country, to say nothing of the natural and arti- 
ficial obstacles to be overcome in the immediate vicinity of Fredericksburg. 

You will remember, General, when you claimed a merit for that most bloody 
blunder of the war, without exception—I refer to your attempts against Williams- 
burg, on our way up the Peninsula, in 1862—you based a claim for promotion on 
the testimony derived from the enemy—the testimony of General Joe Johnston, or 
one of his staff. 

Please allow General Sedgwick’s memory the advantage of the same kind of 
testimony. General Early, in a printed report, in vindication of aspersions cast 
on his military reputation, said he had only seven brigades with which to resist 
Sedgwick’s advance on Fredericksburg. Sedgwick had nine brigades with which 
he was to advance against those seven, posted behind strong intrenchments—the 
movement to commence, which it did, at nightfall. Undoubtedly he was “un- 
necessarily delayed,” but not without a vigorous effort to overcome the difficulties 
in the way. But why was General Sedgwick ordered to make this movement? 
It has since come to light that your order for it was given after the “bad conduct 
of the Eleventh Corps had cost me (you) the key of my (your) position.” Did you 
expect Sedgwick to find the key for you? After a bloody assault the enemy’s strong 
works at Fredericksburg were carried, when Sedgwick pushed on to join you by 
the plank-road, until he came upon the enemy in a strong and intrenched position 
near Salem Church, on which a gallant but most fruitless attack was made; for 
General Lee, finding you quieted down, had leisure to send a strong force to inter- 
cept Sedgwick. You had promised Sedgwick to create a diversion in our favor; 
yet how was it you remained idle with four army corps at hand that had scarce 
fred a gun on this campaign, when you heard that sharp engagement going on; 
when, too, it is understood, three of their commanding generals urged an advance, 
to say nothing of General Howard’s expressed desire to try and retrieve at once 
the lost honor of part of his corps? 

You determined otherwise. You determined to withdraw your army from the 
advantageous position it had gained, and to leave Sedgwick’s gallant corps to fight 
its way out alone. Sedgwick and his corps proved themselves equal to the emer- 
gency. : 

General, I am free to say that during the first two or three days’ operations of 
this campaign you exhibited to my mind, a display of military genius and grand 
tactics unexcelled throughout the war. But you had reached the culminating 
point when you issued that bombastic order announcing that you had forced the 
enemy out of his works, and that he was within your power. 

You were right in the assertion that you commanded the first army on earth. 
I believe it was the finest ever known; and that it did not prove itself superior to 
the one opposed to it was because you were not true to the promise held out at the 
start. How are we to account for this? I think the reason is to be found in an 
investigation of the “calumny uttered” by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. The inves- 
tigation will undoubtedly show that you were not intoxicated ; the testimony shows 
the reverse. It shows that you were in a condition that needed the invigoration 
of a stimulant. When the reverend gentleman uttered “this calumny” he un- 
doubtedly had Mrs. Nickleby in his mind, who remembered a certain event as 
occurring on the Gay the jackass rode the tailor, or the tailor rode the jackass, 
which was the same thing. Very respectfully, 

W. T. H. Brooks, 
Late a General Officer U. S. A. 
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PERSONAL ITEMS. 


Masor-GENERAL A. T. A. Torbett has been brevetted Brigadier-General in the 
regular Army. 

Brigadier-General 8. P. Carter has been brevetted Major-General of Volunteers. 

Colonels James A. Hill (11th Maine Volunteers), George Van Schack, Colonel 
John Ely (21st Veteran Reserve Corps), and Colonel Bachelder (late Chief Quarter- 
master Army of Potomac), have been brevetted Brigadier-Generals. 

The following officers have resigned their commissions :—Brevet Major-General 
James W.. McMillan; Brevet Major-General A. B. Underwood; Brigadier-General 
W. P. Benton. 

Major-General John A. Logan’s resignation has been accepted in the following 
complimentary note from the Secretary of War:— 


“War DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, — 15, 1865. 


“Major-General Jonn A. Logan: 

‘‘ Your telegram tendering the resignation of your commission in the military 
service was received this morning, and submitted to the President, who directs me 
to say itis accepted. Allow me to express my regret that the service will lose so 
gallant and patriotic a soldier, and to express to you the thanks of this Department, 
for the distinguished service you have rendered your country in its hour of trial. 

“Epwin M. STanTon, 
Secretary of War.” 


THE DEATH OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL GEORGE WRIGHT. 
[General Orders, No. 8.] 
HEAD-QUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF CALIFORNIA, 
San Franoisco, Cau, August 17, 1865. } 

It is the painful duty of the Major-General Commanding the Department, to an- 
nounce the death of Brigadier-General George Wright, United States Volunteers; 
Brevet Brigadier-General United States Army, and Colonel of the 9th United States 
Infantry, recently in command of the District of California, and formerly in com- 
mand of the Department of the Pacific, who was lost on the 30th of July last, in 
the wreck of the steamer Brother Jonathan, whilst on the way to assume command 
of the Department of the Columbia, to which he had been assigned by the Presi- 
dent. 

General Wright graduated at West Point, and entered the Army as Second Lieu- 
tenant of the 3d Infantry, July 1, 1822. He was brevetted Major, March 15, 1842, 
for meritorious conduct, in zeal, energy, and perseverance, in the war against the 
Florida Indians; brevetted Lieutenant-Colonel, August 20, 1847, for gallant and 
meritorious conduct, in the battles of Contreras and Cherubusco, Mexico; brevetted 
Colonel, September 8, 1847, for gallant and meritorious conduct in the battle of 
Molino-del-Rey, Mexico, where he was severely wounded ; and brevetted Brigadier- 
General, December 19, 1864, for long, faithful, and meritorious services. He was 
so long and prominently connected with this section of the United States, and had, 
by the exercise of every high quality which distinguishes a gentleman and a soldier, 


- by his gallant services in the field and his administration of the Department of the 


Pacific in the dark days of the retellion, so established himself in the respect, the 
affections, the gratitude, and confidence of the good people of the Pacific coast, that 
his loss is felt to be, what it truly is, a public calamity. 

As there seems to be no longer any hope of recovering his remains from the 
ocean, and doing them the customary honor, the following honors to his memory 
will be paid on the day next succeeding the receipt of this order at each military 
post within his late command:—The National flag will be displayed at half-staff 
from sunrise to sunset; thirteen minute-guns will be fired, commencing at meridian, 
and the officers and colors of the 9th Regiment United ‘States Infantry will wear 
the customary badge of mourning for thirty days. 

By command of Major-General McDowell: 


R. C. Drum, Assistant Adjutant- General. 
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General Officers Mustered Out. 


[General Orders, No. 135.] 
War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, August 24, 1865. 


By direction of the President, the following named General Officers of United 
States Volunteers are hereby honorably mustered out of the service of the United 
States, their services being no longer needed :— 


Major- Generals. 


Nathaniel P. Banks ; Daniel Butterfield ; Silas Casey; Abner Doubleday ; Samuel 

P. Heintzelman; George L. Hartsuff; and John J. Peck. 
Brigadier- Generals. 

A. Asboth (Brevet Major-General); George L. Andrews (Brevet Major-General) ; 
Richard Arnold; Napoleon B. Buford; Mason Brayman; Henry Baxter; William 
Birney; Cyrus Bussey; William W. Belknap (Brevet Major-General) ; John Cook; 
Charles Cruft (Brevet Major-General); Joseph B. Carr (Brevet Major-General) ; 
Henry B. Carrington; William P. Carlin (Brevet Major-General); Charles T. 
Campbell; Powell Clayton; Joshua L. Chamberlain (Brevet Major-General); 
Thomas A. Davies (Brevet Major-General) ; Elias 8. Dennis (Brevet Major-General) ; 
Alfred N. Duffie; E. J. Davis; Speed S. Fry; Edward Ferrero (Brevet Major- 
General); Lawrence P. Graham; Cuvier Grover (Brevet Major-General) ; Robert 
8. Granger (Brevet Major-General); Charles K. Graham (Brevet Major-General) ; 
Kenner Garrard (Brevet Major-General); Lewis A. Grant (Brevet Major-General) ; 
Simon G. Griffin (Brevet Major-General); George H. Gordon (Brevet Major-General) ; 
Edward H. Hobson; Joseph Hayes (Brevet Major-General); Henry M. Judah; 
N. J. Jackson (Brevet Major-General); Nathan Kimball (Brevet Major-General) ; 
John R. Kenly (Brevet Major-General); Joseph F. Knipe; H. H. Lockwood; 
Jacob G. Lauman; Thomas J. McKean; John McArthur (Brevet Major-General); 
James D. Morgan (Brevet Major-General); Sullivan A. Meredith; William H. 
Morris; George F. McGinnis; Thomas H. Neill; John M. Oliver; William A. 
Pile; Byron R. Pierce (Brevet Major-General); Elliott W. Rice; James §S. Robin- 
son; Samuel D. Sturgis; Truman Seymour (Brevet Major-General); Frederick 
Salomon (Brevet Major-General) ; James H. Stokes; John P. Slough; Eliakim P. 
Scammon; Adam J. Slemmer; Thomas W. Sweeny; Alexander Schemmelfinnig; 
George J. Stannard (Brevet Major-General); Alexander Shaler (Brevet Major- 
General); Erastus B. Tyler; Stephen Thomas; Daniel Ullman; Horatio P. Van 
Cleve; James ©. Veatch (Brevet Major-General); William Vandever (Brevet 
Major-General); W.T. Ward (Brevet Major-General); Fitz Henry Warren; George 
D. Wagner; Walter C. Whitaker (Brevet Major-General); James A. Williamson. 

By order of the Secretary of War : 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 


Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Reducing the Army. 


[Circular No. 44.] 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, September 9, 1865. 
Orders and instructions relative to the muster-out of certain volunteers, viz. :— 
Organizations of colored troops enlisted in Northern States, and certain white 
troops in various armies and departments. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
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I,—ORGANIZATIONS OF COLORED TROOPS ENLISTED IN NORTHERN STATES. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, September 8, 1865. 


To the Commanding General, Department of North Carolina, Raleigh, N. C.: 

The Secretary of War directs that all organizations of colored troops in your de- 
partment, which were enlisted in the Northern States, be mustered out of service im- 
mediately 

The muster-out will be by entire organizations, including all additions thereto by 
recruits and from other sources. 

The musters-out, discharges, and payments will be made under the regulations 
promulgated in General Orders No. 94, current series from this office. * * * 

THOMAS M. VINCENT, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Il.—WHITE TROOPS IN VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS—SERVICES NO LONGER REQUIRED. 

1. August 1, 1865.—Major-General Reynolds, commanding Department of <Ar- 
— was directed to muster out three thousand additional troops of his com- 
mand. 

2. August 24, 1865.—Major-General Hooker, commanding Department of the 
East, was directed to cause the two remaining “independent companies Marine 
Coast-Guards” to be mustered out. 

3. September 1, 1865,.—Major-General Hooker is directed to relieve from duty for 
muster-out, Companies A and B, New Hampshire Heavy Artillery, and Company 
D, 1st Battalion. 

4, September 8, 1865.—Major-General Augur, commanding Department of Wash- 
ington, was ordered to reduce the volunteer force in his command to six thousand 
commissioned officers and enlisted men of all arms. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Dishonorably Dismissed, 
[Special Orders, No. 473.] 
War DEPARTMENT, } 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
WasHINGTON, September 2, 1865. ' 
[ Zxtract.] 
* * * * 
25. By direction of the President, First Lieutenant G. F. Schwarz (Brevet Cap- 
tain), 15th New York Heavy Artillery, is hereby dishonorably dismissed the service 
of the United States, for disobedience of orders and neglect of duty, in not promptly 
delivering the muster-out rolls of his regiment (with the care of which he was 
charged, under Paragraph 5, General Orders, No. 94, May 15th, 1865, from this 
office), thus embarrassing the public service and delaying the final payment and 
discharge of the regiment. He will receive no final payments, without a Special 
Order from the War Department. Commanding Generals of Military Divisions 
and Departments will promulgate this order to their respective commands. 
By order of the Secretary of War: 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 


Assistant Adjutant- General. 


On Restrictions upon Freedmen. 
[General Orders, No. 129.] 
War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, July 25, 1865. 


To secure equal justice and the same personal liberty to the freedmen as to other 
citizens and inhabitants, all orders issued by post, district, or other commanders, 
adopting any system of passes for them, or subjecting them to any restraints or 
punishments not imposed on other classes, are declared void. 
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Neither whites nor blacks will be restrained from seeking employment else- 
where, when they cannot obtain it at a just compensation at their homes, and 
when not bound by voluntary agreement; nor will they be hindered from travel- 
ling from place to place on proper and legitimate business. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Appointment of Cadets in the Army, 


[General Orders, No, 128.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, July 21, 1865. 

" I. The following named cadets, graduates of the Military Academy, are hereby 

appointed in the Army of the United States, with the rank indicated below, to date 

from June 23d, 1865:— 


Corps of Engineers. 


. Cadet Charles W. Raymond, to be First Lieutenant, vice Dutton, promoted. 
. Cadet Lewis C. Overman, to be First Lieutenant, vice Mackenzie, promoted. 
. Cadet Alexander M. Miller, to be First Lieutenant, vice Gillespie, promoted. 
. Cadet Micah R. Brown, to be First Lieutenant, vice Burroughs, promoted. 

. Cadet Milton B. Adams, to be First Lieutenant, vice Suter, promoted. 


orwnre 


First Regiment of Cavalry. 


23. Cadet J. Harrison Hall, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Burns, dropped— 
(Company M). 

28. Cadet Albert G. Forse, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Trimble, promoted— 
(Company E). 


Second Regiment of Cavatry. 


17. Cadet Alfred E. Bates, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Wells, promoted— 
(Company D). 

27. Cadet Cyrus M. Allen, Jr., to be Second Lieutenant, vice Spencer, dismissed— 
(Company I). 

31. Cadet Seneca H. Norton, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Quirk, promoted— 
(Company F). 


aS SIE CRIN 


Fourth Regiment of Cavalry. 


22. Cadet David R. Porter, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Sullivan, promoted— 
(Company F). 

30. Cadet Clinton J. Powers, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Lee, promoted— 
(Company C). 


Wensenichetenass 


Sixth Regiment of Cavalry. 


19. Cadet Thomas M. Tolman, to be Second Lieutenant, vice McQuiston, retired— 
(Company E). 

26. Cadet William A. Rafferty, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Stoll, promoted— 
(Company I). 

36. Cadet Edwin Mauck, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Smith, whose appoint- 
ment has been cancelled—(Company G). 


First Regiment of Artillery. 


7. Cadet David W. Payne, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Egan, promoted— ’ 
(Company I). , 

10. Cadet William H. Chase, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Humphrey, promoted ‘ 
—(Company A). 
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Second Regiment of Artillery. 


6. Cadet William R. Levermore, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Fitzgerald, pro- 
moted—(Company E). 

8. Cadet William H. Heuer, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Southworth, killed in 
battle—(Company H). 

11, Cadet Thomas H. Handbury, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Burnes, died of 
wounds received in battle—(Company G). 7 

12. Cadet Reuben W. Petrikin, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Clarke, transferred 
to First Cavalry—(Company I). 


Third Regiment of Artillery. 


9. Cadet William S. Stanton, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Medary, promoted— 
(Company E). 


Fifth Regiment of Artillery. 


13. Cadet James C. Post, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Ludlow, promoted— 
(Company H). 

15. Cadet A. Nisbet Lee, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Hickox, promoted— 
(Company F). 

16. Cadet James F. Gregory, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Burns, transferred to 
Second Artillery—(Company 1). 


Seventh Regiment of Infantry. 


14. Cadet John K. Hezlep, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Comba, promoted; and 
First Lieutenant, vice Comba, promoted—(Company H). 


Tenth Regiment of Infantry. 


49. Cadet Alexander W. Hoffman, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Macy, promoted; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Reid, promoted—(Company B). 


Twelfth Regiment of Infantry. 


24. Cadet Appleton D. Palmer, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original 
vacancy; and First Lieutenant, vice Card, who resigns his regimental commission 
only. 

34. Cadet George H. Burton, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original vacancy; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Vanvalzah, promoted. 

44. Cadet Jared L. Rathbone, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original vacancy ; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Stacey, promoted. 

47. Cadet Edward Hunter, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original vacancy; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Urmston, killed in action. 

50. Cadet Edgar C. Bowen, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original vacancy ; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Meyer, dismissed. 

59. Cadet George G. Greenough, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original 
vacancy; and First Lieutenant, vice Burnett, promoted. 


Thirteenth Regiment of Infantry. 


40. Cadet James M. Marshal, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original 
vacancy; and First Lieutenant, vice Engle, promoted. 

45. Cadet Thomas J. Lloyd, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original vacancy ; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Knox, promoted. cay 

52. Cadet Benjamin D. Critchlow, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original 
vacancy; and First Lieutenant, vice Clift, promoted. 

56. Cadet William D. O’Toole, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original vacancy ; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Humphrey, deceased. 

60. Cadet James D. Graham, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original vacancy ; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Tolles, promoted. 

64. Cadet Archibald H. Goodloe, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original 
vacancy; and First Lieutenant, vice Dickey, promoted. 


Fifteenth Regiment of Infantry. 


39. Cadet Charles H. Breckenridge, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original 
vacancy ; and First Lieutenant, vice King, resigned. 
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61. Cadet Warren C. Beach, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original vacancy ; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Melbourne, resigned. 


Sixteenth Regiment of Infantry. 


20. Cadet John P. Story, Jr., to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original vacancy ; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Theaker, promoted. 

33. Cadet Edward H. Totten, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original vacancy ; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Cook, promoted. 

46. Cadet Francis H. Ross, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original vacancy ; 
and First Lieutenant, vice McConnell, promoted. 

51. Cadet Charles Keller, Jr., to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original 
vacancy; and First Lieutenant, vice Cline, promoted. 

54. Cadet John E. Hosmer, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original vacancy ; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Ingerton, promoted. 

57. Cadet Charles E. Moore, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original vacancy ; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Mahan, dismissed 

65. Cadet Cass Durham, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Bartholomew, promoted; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Durnin, promoted. 


Seventeenth Regiment of Infantry. 


21. Cadet Ormsby M. Mitchell, Jr., to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original 
vacancy; and First Lieutenant, vice Stimpson, deceased. 

29. Cadet William H. McLoughlin, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original 
vacancy; and First Lieutenant, vice Dowling, deceased. 

37. Cadet Frederick W. Bailey, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original 
vacancy; and First Lieutenant, vice Inman, resigned. 

43. Cadet,Charles P. Smith, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original vacancy; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Parke, promoted. 

53. Cadet Malcolm McArthur, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original 
vacancy; and First Lieutenant, vice Crossman, killed. 

63. Cadet Satterlee C. Plummer, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original 
vacancy; and First Lieutenant, vice Lay, resigned. 

66. Cadet Robert B. Wade, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original vacancy ; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Green, promoted. 

68. Cadet Charles A. Dempsey, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original 
vacancy; and First Lieutenant, vice Carter, resigned. 


Eighteenth Regiment of Infantry. 
38. Cadet Thomas L. Brent, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Freeman, promoted; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Lind, resigned. 
41. Cadet William S. Starring, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Galloway, whose 
appointment has been revoked; and First Lieutenant, vice Davis, resigned. 
58. Joseph K. Hyer, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Hitchcock, killed in battle; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Dick, deceased. 


Nineteenth Regiment of Infantry. 

18. Cadet Henry B. Ledyard, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original vacancy ; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Jones, promoted. 

25. Cadet James L. Sherman, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original 
vacancy; and First Lieutenant, vice Gilbert, promoted. 

32. Cadet Charles M. Reid, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original vacancy ; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Leamy, deceased. ed 

35. Cadet George T. Olmsted, Jr., to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original 
vacancy; and First Lieutenant, vice Causten, promoted. 

42. Cadet William Krause, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original vacancy ; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Lyster, promoted. ; 

48. Cadet William A. Garland, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original 
vacancy; and First Lieutenant, vice Johnson, resigned. ae 

55. Cadet Samuel M. Mills, Jr., to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an .original 
vacancy; and First Lieutenant, vice Moale, promoted. 

62. Cadet Charles Morris, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original vacancy ; 
and First Lieutenant, vice Bickham, dismissed. 
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67. Cadet P. Elmendorf Sloan, to be Second Lieutenant, to fill an original 
vacancy; and First Lieutenant, vice Morris, promoted. 


II. The General Regulations (paragraph 239) allow three months’ leave of 
absence to the graduates of the Military Academy on entering service, and any one 
who shall fail ‘‘ to join at the expiration of his leave, will be considered as declining 
his appointment, and his name will be dropped from the Army Rolls.” 

In accordance with this regulation, all the graduates above named, unless here- 
after otherwise directed, will report, in person, at their proper stations, on the 30th 
of September next. : 


III. The graduates assigned to the Corps of Engineers will, on the receipt of 
this order, immediately report, by letter, to the chief of their corps in this city. 
Those assigned to regiments will, in like manner, report by letter to the com- 
manding officer of their respective regiments, who will assign to companies those 
who have not been so assigned by this order. If the stations of the regimental 
commanders be not known, the reports will be forwarded, under cover, to the 
Adjutant-General for transmittal. 
By order of the Secretary of War: 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Regular Navp. 
Orders, &e. 


AUGUST. 


Aug. 8.—Rear-Admiral D. D. Porter, by the President appointed Chief of Bureau 
of Navigation, ad interim, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Captain 
Percival Drayton. 

Aug. 28.—Rear-Admiral D. D. Porter appointed Superintendent of the Naval 
Academy, to succeed Commodore George 8. Blake, and will proceed by the 1st of 
September to Annapolis for the above duty. 


Aug. 28.—Commodore George S. Blake ordered to Annapolis as soon as practi- 
cable, and ordered to transfer the Naval Academy to Rear-Admiral D. D. Porter, 
who has been appointed Superintendent; when the transfer shall have been made, 
will regard himself as waiting orders. 


Aug. 4.—Captain Charles 8. Boggs, detached from the command of the Connecti- 
cut, and waiting orders, 

Aug. 16.—Captain Charles Stedman, ordered to the command of the Ticonderoga, 
at Philadelphia. 

Aug. 17.—Captain Henry Walke, detached from the command of the Sacramento, 
and waiting orders. 

Aug. 18.—Captain Oscar Bullus, detached from the command of the Naval Ren- 
dezvous, New York, and waiting orders. 

Aug. 24.—Captain James Alden, leave extended. Captain Thornton A. Jenkins, 
appointed Chief of the Bureau of Navigation. 

Aug. 26.—Captain J. P. McKinstry, ordered to hold himself in readiness for the 
command of the Shenandoah. 


Aug. 2.—Commander Foxhall A. Parker, ordered to report on the Ist of Septem- 
ber to Commodore C. H. Bell, for the command of the U. 8. S. Savannah. 

Aug. 't.—Commander Thomas H. Stevens, detached from the command of the 
Oneida, and waiting orders. 

Aug. 9.—Commander A. G. Clary, detached from the command of the Seminole, 
and waiting orders. 

Aug. 10.—Commander E. F. Nichols, detached from special duty at Portsmouth, 
N. H., and ordered to report to Commodore ©. H. Bell, to relieve Commander B. J. 
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Moeller. Commander B. J. Moeller, detached from special duty at New York, and 
waiting orders. 

Aug. 10.—Commander Egbert Thompson, detached from the command of the 
Cimaron, and waiting orders. Commander W. H. Macomb, detached from the 
command of the Shamrock, and waiting orders. Commander Pierce Crosby, de- 
tached from the command of the Metacomet, and waiting orders. 

Aug. 16.—Commander William G. Temple, ordered by the 1st of September to 
the command of the Osceola, at Boston. 

Aug. 17.—Commander William Reynolds, appointed Light-House Inspector of 
the Twelfth Light-House District, to relieve Commander J. M. Watson. Comman- 
der W. G. Temple, ordered to the command of the Tacony, instead of the Osceola. 
Commander James M. Watson, detached from duty as Light-House Inspector of 
the Twelfth District, and waiting orders. 

Aug. 18.—Commander Andrew Bryson, detached from the Mississippi Squadron, 
and waiting orders. Commander William F. Spicer, ordered to command the Na- 
val Rendezvous, Boston, Mass. Commander W. E. Le Roy, ordered to the com- 
mand of the Naval Rendezvous, New York. 

Aug. 21.—Commander Somerville Nicholson, ordered to take charge of the Navi- 
gation Department, Navy Yard, Washington. 

Aug. 22.—Commander Alexander Murray, detached from special duty at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and ordered to the command of the Rhode Island, at New York. 
Commander 8. D. Trenchard, detached from the command of the Rhode Island, and 
ordered for duty at the New York Navy Yard. 

Aug. 24.—Commander F. Stanley, detached from special duty in the Board of 
which Captain Jenkins is the President. 

Aug. 26.—Commander F. Stanley, detached from special duty connected with 
bounty frauds of the Mississippi Squadron, and ordered to resume command of the 
Tuscarora. 


Aug. 1.—Lieutenant-Commander William A. Kirkland, ordered to Philadelphia 
to command the Wasp. Lieutenant-Commander William W. Low, detached from 
the command of the Octorara, and waiting orders. 

Aug. 2.—Lieutenant-Commander E. O. Matthews, ordered for duty on board the 
Savannah. Lieutenant-Commander E. Y. McCauley, detached from the Mississippi 
Squadron, and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander George H. Perkins, de- 
tached from the command of the Chickasaw, and waiting orders. 

Aug. 5.—Lieutenant-Commander James Stillwell, detached from the command of 
the Ottawa, and waiting orders. 

Aug. 8.—Lieutenant-Commander James H. Gillis, detached from the Navy Yard 
at Washington, and granted leave. Lieutenant-Commander James P. Foster, de- 
tached from the Mississippi Squadron, and granted leave. 

Aug. 9.—Lieutenani-Commander William W. Low, ordered to report for duty to 
Commodore T. A. Hunt, at Boston, at the foundries under his direction. Lieuten- 
ant-Commander John G. Mitchell, detached from the Mississippi Squadron, and 
waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander James §S. Thornton, granted leave. 

Aug. 10.—Lieutenant-Commander Edward Terry, ordered for duty on board the 
Powhatan. Lieutenant-Commander H. K. Breese, ordered for duty at the Naval 
Academy at Newport, R. I. Lieutenant-Commander Thomas O. Selfridge, ordered 
for duty at the Naval Academy at Newport, R.I. Lieutenant-Commander E. Y. 
McCauley, ordered to report to Commodore Hull, as Assistant to Commodore T. 
Turner. Lieutenant-Commander George Brown, ordered for duty at the Navy 
Yard, Washington. Lieutenant-Commander R. L. Rhythian, ordered for duty at 
the Naval Academy, Newport, R. I. Lieutenant-Commander Ralph Chandler, de- 
tached from the command of the Sangamon, and waiting orders. 

Aug. 11.—Lieutenant-Commander George W. Young, ordered for duty at the 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, Cal. Lieutenant-Commander John Irwin, ordered to 
: Philadelphia for duty, as assistant to Commodore T. Turner. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander E. O. Matthews, ordered for duty on board the Savannah. Lieutenant- 
Commander Charles H. Cushman, detached from the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
N. H., and ordered to command the Mahaska (Gulf Squadron). 

Aug. 16.—Lieutenant-Commander Nathaniel Greene, detached from the com- 
mand of the Itasca, and waiting orders, Lieutenant-Commander Weld N. Allen, 


ordered for duty on board the Ticonderoga. 
Aug. 17.—Lieutenant-Commander Henry D. Todd, detached from the Sacramento, 
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and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander E. E. Stone, appointed Light-House 
Inspector of such district as may be assigned by Light-House Board. Lieutenant- 
Commander §S. R. Franklin, appointed Light-House Inspector of the Ninth Dis- 
trict. 

Aug. 18.—Lieutenant-Commander William E. Fitzhugh, detached from Missis- 
sippi Squadron, and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander R. L. Rhythian, or- 
dered to Annapolis, instead of Newport, for duty in connection with Naval Acad- 
emy. Lieutenant-Commanders T. O. Selfridge and K. R. Breese, ordered. to 
Annapolis, instead of Newport, for such duty as may be assigned them. 

Aug. 21.—Lieutenant-Commander Robert 8. May, detached from the Mississippi 
Squadron, and waiting orders. 

Aug. 23.—Lieutenant-Commander R. Boyd, detached from the command of the 
Tempest, and waiting orders. 

Aug. 24.—Lieutenant-Commander Austin Pendergrast, restored to duty, and 
waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander E. E. Stone will report to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for duty as Light-House Inspector of the Sixth District. Lieuten- 
ant-Commander George E. Belknap, detached from Naval Academy and Practice 
Squadron, and waiting orders. 

Aug. 26.—Lieutenant-Commander Homer C. Blake, ordered to duty at Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard, N. H., in charge of Navigation Department of the Yard. 


Aug. 28.—Lieutenant-Commander James E. Jouett, detached from Navy Yard, 
New York, and granted leave. 


Aug. 5.—Lieutenant Herbert C. Tyson, detached from the Connecticut, and wait- 
ing orders. Lieutenant H. F. Pickering, detached from the command of the Na- 
hant, and waiting orders. Lieutenant Mortimer L, Johnson, detached from the 
command of the Hstrella, and granted sick leave. 

Aug. 1.—Lieutenants E. N. Kellogg and Charles 8. Cotton, detached from the 
Oneida, and waiting orders. 

Aug. 14.—Lieutenant John J. Reed, ordered for duty on board the De Soto at 
Baltimore. Lieutenant F. O. Davenport, detached from the Sabine, and waiting 
orders. Lieutenant Henry D. H. Manley, ordered for duty on board the Sabine. 

Aug. 16.—Lieutenant Charles E. McKay, ordered for duty on board the Ticon- 
deroga. 

Aug. 17.—Lieutenant George P. Ryan, detached from the Sacramento, and wait- 
ing orders. Lieutenant G. S. Wiltse, ordered for duty on board the Agawam. 


Lieutenant S. W. Terry, detached from the Agawam, and ordered for duty on 
board the Ticonderoga. 


Aug. 18.—Lieutenant-Commander John Walters, ordered for duty at Baltimore in 
shipping apprentices for the Navy. Lieutenant F. J. Naile, detached from the Mis- 
sissippi Squadron, and waiting orders. Lieutenant 8. R. Knox, detached from com- 
mand of the Boston Naval Rendezvous, and waiting orders. 

Aug. 19.—Lieutenant Charles D. Jones, ordered for duty on board the Tacony. 
Lieutenant H. B. Tyson, granted leave. 

Aug. 23.—Lieutenants B. F. Day and W. H. Barton, ordered for duty on board 


the Tuscarora. Lieutenant F. J. Naile, detached from the Mississippi Squadron, 
and granted leave. 


Aug. 24.—Lieutenant H. B. Rumsey, detached from the Atlantic Squadron, and 
ordered North. 


Aug. 25.—Lieutenant James D. Graham, ordered for duty on board the Savannah. 
Lieutenant James O’Kane, detached from the Savannah, and ordered for duty at 
the Naval Academy. Lieutenant M.S. Stuyvesant, detached from the Naval Acad- 
emy, and ordered for duty at the Naval Station, Mound City, Il. 

Aug. 28.—Lieutenant A. T. Snell, detached from ordnance duty at Boston, and 
ordered for duty on board the Ticonderoga, at Philadelphia. 


Aug. 7.—Acting Ensign Roland C. Irvin, ordered for duty on board the Pow- 
hatan. Acting Ensign Charles V. Gridley, detached from the Oneida, and waiting 
orders. 


Aug. 12.—Acting Ensign Clarence Rathbone, granted leave. 
Aug. 16.—Ensigns A. H. Wright and Lewis Clark, ordered for duty on board the 
Ticonderoga. 


Aug. 17.—Ensigns J. B. Coghlan, J. D. Clark, and Marston Niles, detached from 
the Sacramento, and waiting orders. 
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Aug. 30.—Ensign George H. Wadleigh, ordered for duty on board the Ticonde- 
roga. 


Aug. 3.—Surgeon J. C. Palmer, order of the 31st ultimo detaching him from the 
Gulf Squadron revoked, granted sick leave by Acting Rear-Admiral Thatcher. 
Surgeon Joseph Beale, ordered for duty on board the Hartford. Surgeon William 
Grier, orders to the Hartford revoked, and granted sick leave. 

Aug. 7.—Surgeon John J. Gibson, detached from the Oneida, and waiting orders, 

Aug. 8.—Passed Assistant Surgeon William T. Plant, ordered for duty at the 
Boston Navy Yard. 

Aug. 10.—Assistant Surgeon Frederick Krecker, detached from the Metacomet, 
and waiting orders. 

Aug. 11.—Surgeon J. 8. Dungan, ordered for duty on board the Savannah. 

Aug. 12.—Assistant Surgeon Louis Zenzen, ordered for duty at the New York 
Navy Yard. Passed Assistant Surgeon G. 8. Beardsley, ordered for duty at the 
Naval Hospital, New York. Surgeon A. C. Rhoades, detached from the Naval 
Hospital, New York, and waiting orders. 

Aug. 14.—Surgeon John Rudenstein, ordered for duty on board the Powhatan. 
Assistant Surgeon H. M. Rundlett, detached from the Connecticut, and ordered for 
duty on board the Powhatan. Passed Assistant Surgeon W. 8. Fort, detached 
from the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, and ordered for duty on board the Powhatan. 

Aug. 16.—Surgeon Solomon Sharp, placed upon the Retired List. 

Aug. 17.—Assistant Surgeon Jesse P. Woodbury and Surgeon John §. Kitchen, 
detached from the Sacramento, and waiting orders. Passed Assistant Surgeon J. 
8. Knight, on waiting orders. 

Aug. 21.—Surgeon M. Bradley, detached from the Mississippi Squadron, and 
waiting orders. 

Aug. 23.—Passed Assistant Surgeon George D. Slocum, detached from the Tus- 
carora, and ordered for duty on board the Tacony. Surgeon Adrian Hudson, de- 
tached from the Sabine, and ordered for duty on board the Tuscarora. Surgeon B. 
F. Gibbs, ordered for duty on board the Sabine. 

Aug. 24.—Assistant Surgeon John M. D. Rice, ordered for duty on board the 
Princeton. 

Aug. 25.—Assistant Surgeon George F. Winslow, detached from the Osceola, and 
waiting orders. Fleet Surgeon James A. Palmer, leave extended, at the expiration 
of which, detached from Gulf Squadron, and waiting orders. 

Aug. 28.—Surgeon Richard ©. Dean, ordered to Annapolis for duty at the Naval 
Academy. 

Aug. 30.—Assistant Surgeon George H. Cook, detached from the New York Na- 
val Hospital, and ordered for duty on board the Massachusetts, 


* -Aug, 2.—Paymaster Caspar Schenck, ordered for duty on board thé Savannah. 
Paymaster A. H. Gilman, ordered for duty on board the Ino. Paymaster Thomas 
H. Looker, ordered for duty on board the Powhatan. (Paymaster A. A. Belknap, 
dismissed the service.) 

Aug. 5.—Assistant Paymaster L. J. Billings, detached from the Connecticut— 
upon transfer of crew—and ordered to settle his accounts. Assistant Paymaster 
C. E. Chenery, detached from the Wasp, on reporting of relief. Assistant Pay- 
master J. S. Giraud, granted sick leave. 

Aug. 'i.—Assistant Paymaster George R. Martin, detached from the Oneida, and 
ordered to settle his accounts, 

Aug. 8.—Paymaster A. W. Russell, detached from the North Carolina, and or- 
dered to settle his accounts. 

Aug. 9.—Paymaster L. 8. Stockwell, detached from the Seminole, and waiting 
orders. 

Aug. 11.—Assistant Paymaster F. H. Hinman, detached from the Penobscot, and 
ordered to settle his accounts. 

Aug. 14.—Paymaster W. W. Williams, on completion of transfers, &c., at Mound 
City, placed on waiting orders. 

Aug. 15.—Paymaster H, M. Denniston, ordered for duty on board the Onward. 

Aug. 16.—Paymaster A. H. Gilman, orders of 2d instantrevoked. Assistant Pay- 
master H. L. Wait, ordered for duty on board the Ino, Paymaster James N. Car- 
penter, detached from duty in the Potomac Flotilla, and ordered to settle his ac- 
counts. Paymaster A. J. Pritchard, ordered for duty on board the Ticonderoga. 
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Aug. 19.—Paymaster B. J. Cahoone, detached from Boston Navy Yard, and or- 
dered to settle his accounts. Paymaster J. G. Harris, ordered for duty at the Bos- 
ton Navy Yard. 

Aug. 21.—Paymaster John 8. Gulick, detached as Fleet Paymaster from the Mis- 
sissippi Squadron, and will settle his accounts. 

Aug. 24.—Paymaster A. H. Gilman, detached from special duty on the Board of 
which Captain Jenkins is the President. 

Aug. 25.—Paymaster J. S. Post, ordered for duty on board the St. Lawrence. 
Assistant Paymaster W. Goldsborough, detached from the St. Lawrence, and or- 
dered to settle his accounts. 

Aug. 26.—Assistant Paymaster W. C. Cook, ordered to turn over to Paymaster 
H. H. Pangborn, all money, &c., relating to the office of Fleet Paymaster of the 
Gulf Squadron, and will continue on duty, at New Orleans, as Naval Storekeeper 
until the stores shall have been removed. Assistant Paymaster George M. Bea- 
man, detached from the Mississippi Squadron, and ordered to settle his accounts. 


Aug. 4.—Chief Engineer J. B. Kimball, ordered for duty on board the Pow- 
hatan. 

Aug. 1.—Chief Zngineer William H. Hunt, detached from the Oneida, and wait- 
ing orders. Chief Engineer John H. Long, detached from the Navy Yard, Norfolk, 
Va., and ordered for duty in superintending the Government work at the Etna 
Works, New York. Chief Engineer Harman Newell, detached from the Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, and ordered for duty at Norfolk Navy Yard. 

Aug. 9.—Chief Engineer Theodore Zeller, ordered for duty at the Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia. 

Aug. 17.—Chief Engineer Alexander Henderson, ordered for temporary duty at 
Washington Navy Yard, in the laying up of iron-clads. Chief Engineer Alexander 
Green, ordered for duty on board the Tuscarora. Chief Engineer Elbridge Law- 
ton, ordered for duty at Philadelphia, as Senior Member of the Board of Examin- 
ers, in place of Chief Engineer Newell, detached. Chief Engineer Henry H. 
Stewart, ordered to Philadelphia for duty as Member of the Board of Examining 
Engineers. 

Aug. 19.—Chief Engineer George F. Kutz, detached from Board of Examiners at 
Philadelphia, and ordered for duty on board the Ticonderoga. 


Aug. 10.—Professor J. H. C. Coffin, detached from the Naval Academy, and or- 
dered for duty in connection with the Nautical Almanac. Professor M. H. Beech- 
er, detached from the Naval Academy, and ordered for duty at the Naval Ob- 
servatory. 

Aug. 15.—Professor Joseph E. Nourse, detached from the Naval Academy, and 
granted leave. 

Aug. 30.—Professor H. H. Lockwood, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral D. D. 
Porter for duty at the Naval Academy. 


Promoted, 

Aug. 15.—Acting Ensign James D. Graham, promoted to Lieutenant, to take 
rank next after Lieutenant H. C. Tallman. 

Aug. 23.—Assistant Surgeon Adrian Hudson, promoted to the rank of Surgeon 
from August 17. 

Aug. 25.—Commander J. H. Strong, promoted to Captain, to date August 5, 
1865. Lieutenant-Commander Thomas §, Phelps, promoted to Commander, to date 
August 5, 1865. Lieutenants Albert Kautz, A. 8. Mackenzie, and Norman H. 
Farquhar, promoted to Lieutenant-Commanders. 


Restored. 
Aug. 24,—Lieutenant-Commander Austin Pendergrast. 


Resigned, 


Aug. 10.—Lieutenant-Commander Clark Merchant. 
Aug. 11.—Assistant Paymaster George 8. Benedict. 


Vou IV.—24 
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Aug. 24.—Assistant Surgeon J. W. Newcomer. 
Aug. 28.—Midshipman Thomas 8. Wilson. 





Dismissed, 
Aug. 2.—Paymaster A. A. Belknap. 







Volunteer Navn. 


Orders, &e. 


JUNE. 


June 5.—Acting Ensign §. E. Willetts, detached from the Tuscarora, and on 
leave. Acting Ensign T. 8. Arey, detached from the Winona, and ordered to the 
Vermont. 
June 6.—Acting Ensigns H. G. C. Kruse, John P. Perkins, W. H. Brown, and L. 
H. Fossett, of the Wyalusing—detached, and on leave. Acting Ensigns R. Wilkin- 
son and Benjamin Walker, ordered to the Winooski. 
June 7.—Acting Ensign A. P. Sampson, of the Vanderbilt; Acting Ensign J. B. 
Taney, of the Tacony; Acting Ensign John Bartoll, Jr., from the Pontoosuc; 
Acting Ensign George H. Marks, from the schooner William Bacon; Acting En- 
signs Oliver Spear and H. §&. P. Rollins, of the Queen; Acting Ensigns §S. L. Grif- 
fin, Oliver Swain, and S. E. Willetts, of the Tuscarora; Acting Ensign Joseph A. 
Haven, of the Verbena,—detached, and on leave. Acting Ensigns C. M. Thwing, 
Edward Tilghman, and W. L. Pavy, detached from the bark Houghton, and wait- 
ing orders. 
June 8.—Acting Ensign G. A. Steins, detached from the Mississippi Squadron, 
on leave. Acting Ensign Frederick Elliott, detached from the Kaatskill, South 
Atlantic Squadron, and ordered North. Acting Ensigns C. J. Peirce and Joseph 8. 
Brown, ordered to the Nipsic. 
June 9.—Acting Ensigns James B. Taney, F. W. Worstell, Thomas Golding, and 
F. H. Fischer, of the Tacony; Acting Ensign Charles F. Russell, of the Epsilon; 
Acting Ensign P. C. Asseron, of the Berberry; and Acting Ensign J. A. Winches- 
ter, of the Pawtuxet—detached, and on leave. Acting Ensign Joseph H. Wain- 
wright, detached from West Gulf Squadron, and waiting orders. Acting Ensign 
G. H. Dodge, detached from the Pawtuxet, and on leave. Acting Ensign C. M. 
Baird, ordered to the Emma Henry. Acting Ensign Henry Lindsey, ordered to the 
Camanche. . 
June 10.—Acting Ensigns E. M. Clark, James E. Carr, and John Ross, from the 
Pontiac; Acting Ensigns J. A. Brennan, Seth Hand, and G. F. Morse, from the 
Aries—detached, and on leave. Acting Ensign Henry Weston, Jr., detached from 
the Dacotah, and waiting orders. 
June 12.—Acting Ensign Isaac Seveus, orders to the Vermont revoked, and on 
leave. Acting Ensign J. C. Staples, from the Emma Henry; Acting Ensign H. 8. 
Livermore, from the Zouave; Acting Ensigns Walter 8. Howland, Andrew Curtis, 
: W. H. Millett, and L. A. Cornthwaite, from the Potomska; Acting Ensign B. M. 
Chester, from the Pembina; Acting Ensign D. B. McKenzie, from the Roanoke; 
and Acting Ensign S. B. Cline, from the Anacostia—detached, and on leave. Act- 
ing Ensign J. E. Armstrong, detached from the Shawmut, and ordered to the Wi- 
nooski. Acting Ensign F. A. Dean, ordered to the Winnebago. Acting Ensign 
A. H. Harlow, ordered to the Lady Sterling. 
June 13.—Acting Ensigns William Swartwout, C. H. Huntington, and J. W. 
Towne, ordered for duty on board the Winooski, at New York. Acting En- 
. signs John Braun and George J. W. Mabee, detached from the Mt. Vernon, and on 
leave. Acting Ensign L. A. Waterman, detached from the Passaic, and on leave. 
Acting Ensigns R. F. Dodge, J. A. Phillips, and Samuel Merchant, detached from 
the Mingoe, and on leave. Acting Ensigns John L. Vennard, G. W. Beverly, and 
A. W. Snow, detached from the Galena, and on leave. Acting Ensigns A. N. Bates 
and W. Walton, detached from the Columbia, and on leave. Acting Ensigns A. 
Lewis and D. M. Hays detached from the Mercury, and on leave. Acting Ensign 
E. H. McDonald, detached from the Saugus, and on leave. Acting Ensigns Richard 
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H. Lamphier, D. W. Hodson, and J. H. Cromwell, detached from the Lehigh, and 
on leave. Acting Ensigns James Johnson and John Barrett, detached from the 
Rescue, and on leave. 

June 14.—Acting Ensigns J. W. Mulford, R. Shepperd, A. McCleary, and W. H. H. 
Curtis, detached from the Huron, and on leave. Acting Ensigns Logan Dyson and 
C. B. Pyne, detached from the Heliotrope. Acting Ensigns William K. Engle, Wil- 
liam Chandler, and T. Delano, detached from the Santiago de Cuba, and on leaye. 
Acting Ensign Robert Adair, on leave. Acting Ensign John Bishop, ordered to 
the Bermuda. Acting Ensign George W. Pease, detached from the Mary Sanford, 
and on leave. 

June 15.—Acting Ensign C. J. Hill, ordered to the Squando. Acting Ensign 
E. T. Sears, from the Dawn; Acting Ensign Daniel Merrill, from the Saffron; Act- 
ing Ensign John W. Thompson, from the Hunchback; Acting Ensigns R. F. Par- 
sons, H. Eason, C. B. Dickman, and John Parry, from the Cherokee—detached, and 
on leave. Acting Ensign Joseph M. Gould, detached from the Hastings, granted 
leave. Acting Ensigns W. H. Armstrong, W. J. Crosby, R. C. J. Pendleton, and 
N. W. Black, detached from the Iuka; Acting Ensigns Noah D. Joyce, J. D. Gos- 
sick, and L. W. Smith, from the Commodore Morris; Acting Ensigns Jethro North, 
George Couch, 8S. H. Pollock, and M. J. Daley, from the Sonoma—detached, and 
on leave. 

June 16.—Acting Ensigns R. B. Moores, G. J. Conklin, and William Rogers, de- 
tached from the Onward, and on leave. Acting Ensign Franklin Young, detached 
from the Commodore Perry, and on leave. Acting Ensign Edward Tilghman, on 
leave. Acting Ensign G. G. Tripp, on leave (sick). 

June 17.—Acting Ensigns T. J. Cannon, C. H. Perchard, and William White, 
from the Chenango; Acting Ensigns Paul Armadt and Henry Wakefield, from the 
Atlanta; Acting Ensign Edward Drinkwater, from the Martin; Acting Ensign 
Charles Nelson, from the Nyack—detached, and on leave. Acting Ensign John 
Williams, detached from the Wasp, on leave. Acting Ensigns Charles G. Whiting, 
John G. Lloyd, and P. W. Morgan, from the Montgomery; Acting Ensigns Henry 
H. Collamer, James W. Crowell, and Elias Lawson, from the Maratanza—detached, 
and on leave. Acting Ensign Frank Marshall, on leave, with permission to leave 
the United States. Acting Ensign James Brown, detached from West Gulf Squad- 
ron, and waiting orders. 

June 19.—Acting Ensign and Pilot George W. Hadden, detached from the tug 
Clinton. Acting Ensigns Christian Kruse, W. B. Brown, and Frank Marshall, from 
the Sunflower; Acting Ensigns William A. Taylor, Charles H. Choate, and George 
H. Wood, from the Chippewa; Acting Ensigns G. P. St. John and D. J. Grant, 
from the Howquah; and Acting Ensign Christian Lindeman, from the Eolus, on 
leave. Acting Ensign James Richardson, detached from the South Atlantic Squad- 
ron, on sick leave. Acting Ensign Henry Kloeppel, ordered to the Constellation 
for duty. Acting Ensign Isaac Thayer, granted extension of leave. Acting En- 
signs F. C. Hall, S. H. Howell, James H. Delano, and G. A. Patchke, leaves of ab- 
sence revoked, and ordered to report to Commodore J. B, Montgomery for duty. 
Acting Ensign William K. Engell, ordered for duty at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

June 20.—Acting Ensign John A. Crossman, detached from the Chicopee; Act- 
ing Ensign O. W. Farenholt, from the Henry James; Acting Ensign Robert Craig, 
from the Dan Smith; Acting Ensigns Frank L. Harris, Charles P. Noyes, and Ben- 
jamin O. Low, from the Wilderness; Acting Ensigns H. E. Tinkham, L. C. Owen, 
and W. B. Peirce, from the Seneca; Acting Ensigns Daniel W. Lakin and Isaac 
Atkins, from the Little Ada—and on leave. Acting Ensign Herbert Oberly, 
detached from the North Carolina, and ordered to the Alabama. Acting Ensign 
G. C. Campbell, detached from the Vermont, and ordered to the Naubuc. Acting 
Ensign W. B. Trufant, granted sick leave. 

June 21.—Acting Ensign E. K. Smith, detached from the South Atlantic Squad- 
ron; Acting Ensign T. E. Lawton, from the Pontiac, and granted leave. Acting 
Ensign L. A. Cornthwait, ordered to the Alleghany. Acting Ensign Charles Wie- 
denbien, honorable discharge of the 11th ult. revoked, and granted leave. 

June 22.—Acting Ensign J. A. Williams, detached from the Wasp; Acting En- 
signs Thomas Williams, Sewall F. Graves, G. G. Smith, and James Auld, from the 
Alabama; Acting Ensigns William W. Smith and Gorham P. Tyler, from the Nan- 
tucket; Acting Ensign Peltiah Perkins, from the Honeysuckle; Acting Ensigns R. 
G. Hartford, J. V. Braley, and William V. Hodgkinson, from the Stepping Stones; 
Acting Ensign G. 8. Johnson, from the C. P. Williams; Acting Ensigns Henry F. 
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Dorton, Charles F. Dearing, and Alonzo Elwell, from the Wissahickon; Acting 
Ensigns O. C. Snow, Charles Dauenhower, and Levi W. Smith, from the James 
Adger—and granted leave. Acting Ensign John Walker, ordered for duty on 
board the Guard. 

June 23.—Acting Ensigns W. W. Weld and Leonard Denton, detached from the 
Valley City; Acting Ensign Charles Nellman, from the Orvetta; Acting Ensigns 
August Adler, William C. Eldredge, 8. L. La Dieu, and Charles Miller, from the 
Gettysburg; Acting Ensigns John Gorman and E. H. Smith, from the Somerset ; 
Acting Ensigns J. P. Chadwick and R. W. Laird, from the Norwich; Acting En- 
signs William M. Swasey, George B. Sidell, John 8. Snow, and John E. Giddings, 
from the Isonomia; Acting Ensign Charles Wilson, from the Massasoit; Acting 
Ensigns A. J. L. Barker and William D. Murray, from the Commodore Perry—and 
on leave. Acting Ensign James Oliver, ordered to the Naubuc. Acting Ensign 
Henry Oberly, orders detaching him from the North Carolina revoked. 

June 24.—Acting Ensigns Edwin R. Warren, Charles Clauson, and Thomas R. 
Dayton, detached from the Wamsutta; Acting Ensigns James H. Bunting and Wil- 
liam Mero, from the Ethan Allen; Acting Ensigns Thomas C. Tinker and M. J. 
Nicholson, from the Arkansas; Acting Ensign W. Cooper, from the Atlantic 
Squadron; Acting Ensign H. Clay Leslie, from the Monticello; Acting Ensigns A. 
E. Barnett and Joseph Hadfield, from the Atlantic Squadron—and granted leave. 
Acting Ensign Henry B. Morton, honorable discharge of the 15th ult. revoked, 
and granted one month’s leave from that date. 

June 26.—Acting Ensign F. P. Center, detached from the Canonicus; Acting 
Ensigns E. W. Pelton, Marion Hugg, H. A. Winslow, and Andrew W. Harvey, 
from the Fah-Kee; Acting Ensigns A. J. Lowell, William Bryant, A. O. Child, and 
Edward L. Bourne, from the Britannia; Acting Ensign John W. Bennett, from the 
Republic; Acting Ensign A. T. Hamblen, from the R. R. Cuyler; Acting Ensigns 
John Hancock, A. C. Fowler, and J. R. Harding, from the Fort Henry; Acting En- 
sign John Mitchell, from the Squando; Acting Ensigns G. E. French and Wood- 
ward Carter, from the Atlantic Squadron; Acting Ensign A. C. Southworth, from 
the Boxer; Acting Ensign Lewis Jennings, from the Donegal; Acting Ensign 
William H. Fogg, from the Kaatskill—and granted leave. 

June 27.—Acting Ensign George W. Williams, detached from the Geranium; 
Acting Ensign W. C. Underhill, from the Granite; Acting Ensigns Frank Fisher 
and S. P. Edwards, from the Sarah Bruen; Acting Ensigns W. A. Abbott and , 
James D. Babcock, from the Stars and Stripes; Acting Ensign William Moody, © 
from the Boxer—and granted leave. 

June 28.—Acting Ensigns L, H. White, Frederick Elliott, L. B. Brigham, and C. 
Lindeman, ordered to the Independence. Acting Ensigns H. Wakefield, Robert 
Sheppard, and R. 8. Proudfit, detached from the Alleghany, and ordered.to Annap- 
olis, Md. Acting Ensigns John J. Moule, F. H. Deering, A. B. Hall, and C. 8. 
Thurston, detached from the Kanawha; Acting Ensigns J. H. Kerens and Thomas 
C. Kelly, from the Henry Brinker—and granted leave. Acting Ensign John 
McNally, granted leave. 

June 29.—Acting Ensigns A. W. Snow, J. W. Howison, W. B. Spencer, and J. 
L. Vennard, ordered to the Kansas. Acting Ensign H. R. Towle, ordered to the 
Emma. Acting Ensign 8. Edgerley, ordered to the Donegal. Acting Ensign E. 
M. Boggs, detached from the Unit, and on leave. Acting Ensign Charles Welles, 
detached from the West Gulf Squadron, and on leave. 

June 30.—Acting Ensign 0. H. Lester, ordered for duty on board the Nahant, 
Atlantic Squadron. Acting Ensign and Pilot John Dinsmore, granted leave. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Surgeons. 


June 2.—Eli D. Sargent. 
June 21.—E. A. Dulin. 


June 2.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Joseph A. Layton, detached from the East 
Gulf Squadron, and on leave. Acting Assistant Surgeon William H. Coe, of the 
Flambeau; Acting Assistant Surgeon D. P. Goodhue, of the Maumee—detached, 
and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon W. W. Witherell, detached from 
the North Carolina, and ordered to the Hetzel. Acting Assistant Surgeon John 
H. Blodgett, of the Commodore Read; Acting Assistant Surgeon P. Wadsworth, 
of the Morse; Acting Assistant Surgeon Robert A. Whedon, of the Crusader; Act- 
ing Assistant Surgeon A. McKenzie, of the Banshee—detached, and ordered for 
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duty in the Potomac Flotilla. Acting Assistant Surgeon E. D. G. Smith, ordered 
to the Bermuda, Acting Assistant Surgeon Eli D. Sargent, ordered to the Ohio. 

June 3.—Acting Assistant Surgeon P. H. Johnson, from the Hunchback, and 
Acting Assistant Surgeon Charles Little, from the Winona, detached, and waiting 
orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon George S. Fife, leave two weeks, and ordered to 
Grand Gulf. 

June 5.—Acting Assistant Surgeon P. Wadsworth, detached from the Potomac 
Flotilla, and ordered to the Washington Navy Yard. 

June 6.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Samuel Holman, detached from the Wya- 
lusing, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon W..S. Bowen, ordered to 
the Alabama. 

June 9.—Acting Assistant Surgeon George Hopkins, from the Tacony, and 
Acting Assistant Surgeon E. S. Perkins, from the Pawtuxet, detached, and wait- 
ing orders. 

June 10.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. K. Walsh, detached from the Aries, and 
waiting orders. 

June 12.—Acting Assistant Surgeon William Gale, detached from the Potomac 
Flotilla, and ordered to the Guard. Acting Assistant Surgeon George H. Napheys, 
detached from the Mingoe, and waiting orders. 

June 13.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. H. Berrett, detached from the Mt. Ver- 
non, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon Theodore S. Keith, detached 
from the Passaic, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon W. H. Faxon, 
detached from the Galena, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon James 
MeMillan, detached from the Huron, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon A. S. Dean, detached from the Columbia, and waiting orders. 

June 14.—Acting Assistant Surgeon B. Semig, detached from the Commodore 
Morris, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon Thomas Owens, detached 
from the Atlanta, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon William B. Lewis, 
detached from the Iuka, and waiting orders. 

June 15.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Nelson Ingraham, detached from the Maho- 
pac, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon E. T. T. Marsh, detached from 
the Cherokee, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon David Fawdry, de- 
tached from the Sonoma, and on leave. 

June 16.—Acting Assistant Surgeon David Watson, detached from the Onward, 
and Acting Assistant Surgeon G. C. Reynolds, from the Chenango, and waiting 
orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon C. W. Knight, ordered to the South Atlantic 
Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeon G. W. Gale, ordered to the Nipsic. 

June 17.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John Blackmer, detached from the Mont- 
gomery, and waiting orders. 

June 19.—Acting Assistant Surgeon H. C. Meredith, detached from the Gettys- 
burg. Acting Assistant Surgeon Henry Shaw, from the Maratanza; Acting Assist- 
ant Surgeon 8. B. Kenney, from the Seneca; Acting Assistant Surgeon J. E. 
Gregory, from the Chippewa—detached, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant 
Surgeon Robert Lautenbach, detached from the Alleghany, and Acting Assistant 
Surgeon E. D. Sargent, from the Ohio, and ordered for duty in the West Gulf 
Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeon J. B. White, detached from the North Caro- 
lina, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. .. Acting Assistant Surgeons John 
Spare, J. D. Malone, and Robert Cowie, ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 

June 20.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. W. Howard, detached from the South 
Atlantic Squadron, and ordered North. Acting Assistant Surgeon Nelson Ingra- 
ham, ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron for duty, to relieve Acting Assistant 
Surgeon W. W. Howard. 

June 21.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John Flynn, from the James Adger; Acting 
Assistant Surgeon W. S. Bowen, from the Alabama; Acting Assistant Surgeon 
Scallay Parker, from the Sonoma; Acting Assistant Surgeon John R. Latson, from 
the Massasoit; Acting Assistant Surgeon William P. Wright, from the Somerset; 
Acting Assistant Surgeon, J. A. Petrie, from the Norwich—detached, and waiting 
orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon J. F. Tourtellotte, ordered to the Nyack. 

June 22.—Acting Assistant Surgeon James H. Mills, detached from the Missis- 
sippi Squadron, and granted leave. Acting Assistant Surgeon John N. Coonan, 
detached from the Wissahickon, and waiting orders. 

June 23.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Robert Cowie, orders to West Gulf Squadron 
revoked, and granted leave. Acting Assistant Surgeon Isaiah Dowling, detached 
from the Ethan Allen, and Acting Assistant Surgeon L. W. Loring, from the Valley 
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City, and waiting orders. Acting Assistent Surgeon Alexander McKenzie, from 
the Potomac Flotilla, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 

June 24.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Ezra Pray, detached from the Arkansas, and 
Acting Assistant Surgeon Charles Sturtevant, from the Britannia, and waiting 
orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon F. C. Sargent, detached from the United 
States Naval Hospital, New York, and on leave. Acting Assistant Surgeon E. A. 
Fobes, detached from the Naval Hospital, New York, and on leave. 

June 21. —Acting Passed Assistant Surgeon A. B. C. Sawyer, detached from the 
Don, and on leave. Acting Assistant Surgeon 8. 8. Green, detached from the 
Kanawha, and waiting orders. 

June 28.—Acting Assistant Surgeon George W. Gale, detached from the Nipsic, 
and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon A. R. Holmes, ordered to the Nip- 
sic for duty. 


June 2.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles 8. Park, of the Chimo; Acting 
Assistant Paymaster J. H. Smoot, of the Maumee; Acting Assistant Paymaster J. 
J. Duffield, of the Commodore Read; Acting Assistant Paymaster C. A. McDaniel, 
of the Morse; Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles W. Seely, of the Crusader; 
Acting Assistant Paymaster D. W. Guernsey, of the Anacostia; Acting Assistant 
Paymaster D. P. Shuler, of the Banshee; Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles C. 
Ward, of the Flambeau; Acting Assistant Paymaster George H. Read, of the 
Freeborn; Acting Assistant Paymaster C. N. Case, of the Casco; Acting Assistant 
Paymaster Thomas Jernegan, of the Commodore Barry; Acting Assistant Pay- 
master D. L. Ruth, of the Onondaga—detached, and settling accounts. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster John F. Wood, detached, on completion of transfers, from 
Kensington, and settling accounts. 

June 3.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Thomas H. Dickson, of the Winona, and 
Acting Assistant Paymaster Henry Cushing, of the Hunchback, detached, and 
settling accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster Thomas A. Emerson, ordered to 
the Nyack. Acting Assistant Paymaster J. C. Graves, ordered to the Shawmut. 

June 56.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. H. Abell, detached from the Mahopac, 
and settling accounts. 

June 6.—Acting Assistant Paymaster F. J. Painter, detached from the Tuscarora, 
and settling accounts. 

June '7.—Acting Assistant Paymaster E. D. Hayden, detached from the Receiv- 
ing-Ship Grampus, and settling accounts. 

June 8.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Samuel W. Farmer, detathed from the 
South Carolina, and settling accounts. 

June 9.—Acting Assistant Paymaster William S. Hosford, of the Tacony; Acting 
Assistant Paymaster H. 8. Skelding, of the Pontiac; Acting Assistant Paymaster 
George A. Emerson, of the Pawtuxet-~detached, and settling accounts. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster L. A. Frailey, ordered to the Nyack. Acting Assistant Pay- 
master Henry M. Rogers, leave extended. 

June 10.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles A. Downes, detached from the 
Aries, and settling accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster J. H. Haskell, ordered 
as Recorder to Naval Board, New York. 

June 12.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. F. A. Torbert, of the Lehigh; Acting 
Assistant Paymaster Charles A. Cable, of the Mingoe; Acting Assistant Paymaster 
Homer E. Rand, of the Potomska—detached, and settling accounts. Acting Assist- 
ant Paymaster Joseph 8S. Harvey, leave extended. 

June 13.—Acting Assistant Paymaster G. C. Bissell, detached from the Mary 
Sanford, on completion of transfers, &c., and settling accounts. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster Charles D. Collom, detached from the Huron, and settling accounts. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster H. B. Brown, detached from the Mount Vernon, and 
settling accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster G. C. Boardman, detached from the 
Galena, and settling accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster Samuel Thomas, de- 
tached from the Columbia, and settling accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster F. 
A. Wheeler, detached from the Passaic, and settling accounts. 

June 14.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Thomas Higgins, detached from the Com- 
modore Morris, and settling accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster D. 8. Bostwick, 
detached from the Atlanta, and settling accounts, Acting Assistant Paymaster 
Henry Lunt, detached from the Iuka, and settling accounts. 

June 15.—Acting Assistant Paymaster William Sellew, detached from the Sono- 
ma, and settling accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster J. C. Osterloh, detached 
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from the Cherokee, and settling accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster R. G. 
Simpson, detached from the Saugus, and on leave. 

June 16.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Howard Jenkins, detached from the 
Eolus; Acting Assistant Paymaster John 8. Allen, from the Onward; and Acting 
Assistant Paymaster A. D. Bache, from the Chenango—and ordered to settle 
accounts. 

June 11.—Acting Assistant Paymaster David Watson, detached from the Mont- 
gomery, &c., and ordered to settle accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster E. G. 
Musgrave, order of 6th instant, revoking appointment, this day rescinded, and 
resignation accepted from that date. 

June 19.—Acting Assistant Paymaster James S. Giraud, detached from the Get- 
tysburg; Acting Assistant Paymaster Henry M. Rogers, from the Wilderness; 
Acting Assistant Paymaster Theodore Barker, from the Maratanza; Acting As- 
sistant Paymaster E. W. Brooks, from the Howquah; Acting Assistant Paymaster 
James M. Flood, from the Chippewa; and Acting Assistant Paymaster Milton B. 
Cushing, from the Seneca—and ordered to settle accounts. 

June 21.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Ben. Abrahams, detached from the 
Alabama; Acting Assistant Paymaster L. B. Tuttle, from the Sonoma; Acting 
Assistant Paymaster John H. Stevenson, from the Massasoit; Acting Assistant 
Paymaster W. J. Healey, from the Commodore Perry; Acting Assistant Paymaster 
Edwin Webster, from the Somerset; Acting Assistant Paymaster C. F. Gardner, 
from the Norwich; Acting Assistant Paymaster L. C. Wood, from the Nantucket; 
Acting Assistant Paymaster Wilbur Ives, from the James Adger; and Acting As- 
sistant Paymaster Frederick Wells, from the Wasp—and ordered to settle accounts, 

June 22.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles Dutcher, detached from the Wis- 
sahickon, and ordered to settle accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles 
Cowley, detached from the Atlantic Squadron, and on leave. 

June 23.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Henry Russell, detached from the Ethan 
Allen, and Acting Assistant Paymaster J. W. Sands, from the Valley City, and 
ordered to settle accounts. 

June 24.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles Loucks, detached from the Wam- 
sutta; Acting Assistant Paymaster C. B. Culver, from the Britannia; Acting As- 
sistant Paymaster E. G. Bishop, from the Arkansas; and Acting Assistant Pay- 
master Charles H. Boardman, from the Fah-Kee—and ordered to settle accounts. 

June 26.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Emory Wright, detached from the R. R. 
Cuyler; Acting Assistant Paymaster S. W. Kay, from the Sarah Bruen; Acting 
Assistant Paymaster H. L. Hopkins, from the Fort Henry; and Acting Assistant 
Paymaster James Winter, from the Stars and Stripes—and ordered to setile . 
accounts. 

June 27.—Acting Assistant Paymaster William A. Jube, detached from the 
Kanawha, and ordered to settle accounts. 

June 29.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. L. Pynchon, detached from the Os- 
sipee, and ordered to settle accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster Ichabod Norton, 
detached from the Home, ordered to return North, and on completing settlement 
of accounts, resignation will be accepted. Acting Assistant Paymaster A. J. 
Greeley, ordered for duty on board the Home, West Gulf Squadron. 


Resigned, 


June 2.—Acting Ensign E. N. Lemon. 

June 3.—Acting Assistant Surgeon H. L. Gibbs. Acting Assistant Paymaster 
F. V. D. Horton. 

June 5.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant E. H. Faucon. Acting Master A. M. 
Keith. Acting Ensigns F. N. Hathaway, C. L. Meany, A. K. Noyes, R. Rabadau. 

June 6.—Acting Ensigns W. A. Smith, T. Brenton, N. H. Conklin, John Mor- 
rissey. 

June 7.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thomas C. Dunn. Acting Ensigns John 
Bowman, J. W. Crocker, J. Cannon, William Ross, B. G. Clough, R. B. Pray, J. T. 
Carver. Acting Assistant Surgeon James R. May. Acting Assistant Paymaster 
E. Littlejohn. 

June 9.—Acting Masters H. Tibbetts and C. F. Langley. Acting Ensigns R. N. 
Millen, John Small, Jr. Acting Assistant Surgeon F. Thayer. Acting Assistant 
Paymasters W. J. Hoodless, Bailey Hascall, Thomas A. Emerson. 
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June 10.—Acting Master W. 0. Putnam. Acting Ensigns O. L. Haskell, W. B. 
Avery, J. E. Wallis. 

June 12.—Acting Master H. 8. Blanchard. Acting Ensigns Benjamin Walker, 
George T. Chapman, Henry B. Francis. 

June 14.—Acting Master W. L. Kempton. Acting Ensigns C. 8. Lawrence, Wil- 
liam B. Pease, Charles H. Sinclair, A. E. Dunham, M. W. Weld, U. Feilburg. Act- 
ing Assistant Paymaster G. W. Simmons. 

June 16.—Acting Master and Pilot A. F. Davis. Acting Ensigns Geo. B. Mott, 
Charles H. Sawyer, Cornelius Bartlett. Acting Assistant Paymaster Robert C. 
Peirce. 

June 16.—Acting Ensign William Brown, formerly of the Constellation. Acting 
Ensigns E. T. Strong and J. 8. Brown. Acting Assistant Surgeon W. J. Bowdle. 

June 17.—Acting Ensigns J. F. Perkins and C. M. Bird. 

June 19.—Acting Ensigns 8. F. Graves and H. A. Crockett. Acting Assistant 
Surgeon L. A. Boyce. 

June 20.—Acting Ensigns John H. Linscott and Thomas Williams, Acting As- 
sistant Paymaster James J. Clark and A. J. Clark. 

June 21.—Acting Ensigns Charles N. Hall, Haskell Crosby, and M. M. Hovey. 


June 24.—Acting Master J. N. Rowe. Acting Ensigns T. 8. Arey, Thomas W. 
Bell, T. M. L. Chrystie. Acting Assistant Surgeons J. McMillan and W. H. Coe. 

June 26.—Acting Master A.S. Megathlin. Acting Ensigns Michael Murphy and 
J.-H. Church. Acting Assistant Surgeon C. D. White. Acting Assistant Pay- 
masters J. H. Bixby and Lewis Jorgensen. 

June 27.—Acting Ensigns Joseph Frost, J. D. Ellis, M. 8. Porter, and J. N. Pea- 
body. Acting Assistant Paymaster W. T. Whitmore. 

June 28.—Acting Ensign Henry Baker. Acting Assistant Paymasters Charles 
R. Howard, E. R. Moffatt, and ©. W. Bull. 

June 29.—Acting Master J. A. Hamilton. Acting Ensigns D. S. Beetle and L. 
L. Odiorne. Acting Assistant Paymaster Ichabod Norton. Acting Chief Engineer 
Simon Schultice. 

June 30.—Acting Ensign J. C. Murphy. Acting Ensign and Pilot Richard Rey- 
nolds. Acting Assistant Surgeon G. H. Bell. 


, June 15.—Acting Chief Engineer Solon Farrer, detached from the Santiago de 
uba. 

June 20.—Acting Chief Engineer Marshall T. Chevress, detached from the Ma- 
hopac, and on leave. 

June 22.—Acting Chief Engineer E. A. Whipple, detached from the Wissahickon, 
and waiting orders. 

June 24.—Acting Chief Engineers George W. Farrer and Nelson Winans, 
granted leave. 

June 27.—Acting Chief Engineer W. T. Buffington, granted leave. 

June 30.—Acting Chief Engineer James M. Adams, detached from the Ossipee, 
and waiting orders. 


Promoted for Good Conduct, &c. 


June 2.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Charles H. Frisbie, from Acting Master. 

June ".—Acting Ensign Henry Weston, Jr., from Mate. 

June 9.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Dewitt C. Kells, from Acting Master. 
Acting Masters Christopher C. Flood, Charles W. Seekins, and R. Canfield, from 
Acting Ensigns. 

June 12.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Charles 8. Coy, from Acting Master. 

June 13.—Acting Ensign and Pilot J. F. Banifer. Acting Ensign and Pilot Wil- 
liam Mahley. Acting Ensign E. F. Small. Acting Master S. H. Newman. Acting 
Passed Assistant Surgeon William Gale, from Acting Assistant Surgeon. 

June 17.—Acting Passed Assistant Surgeon Edgar S. Smith, from Acting As- 
sistant Surgeon. 

June 23.—Edwin Coffin, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

June 27.—George A. Smith, W. R. Hathaway, and J. H. Eldredge, to Acting 
Volunteer Lieutenants. 

June 28.—Acting Masters James Birtwistle and Frederick A. O’Connor, from 
Acting Ensigns, for gallant conduct at Fort Fisher. Acting Ensign A. F. Aldrich, 
from Mate, for gallant conduct at Fort Fisher. 
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Honorably Discharged. 


June 2.— Acting Master J. L. Lee. 

June 5.—Acting Ensign John S. Blake. 

June 16.—Acting Ensign M. J, Kelly. 

June 19.—Acting Ensign Robert Wilkinson. 

June 20.—Acting Ensign B. B. Sodenberg. 

June 21.—Acting Ensign W. A. Purdie. 

June 24.—Acting Ensign Henry B. Morton. 

June 27.—Acting Ensigns Frederick Wood and Henry L. Peirce. 
June 29.—Acting Ensign Charles W. Burner. 

June 30.—Acting Ensign J. W. Wallace. 


Appointments Revoked. 


June 2.—Acting Ensign and Pilot Henry Buckle, Acting Ensign and Pilot 
Henry Stevens. 
June 3.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles S. Halladay. 
‘s — 5.—Acting Master and Pilot John Nicholson. Acting Ensign William 
on. 
git 6.—Acting Master and Pilot Alfred Everett. Acting Assistant Surgeon D. 
D. T. Nestell. 
June 7.—Acting Assistant Surgeon P. J. Gilbert. 
June 8.—Acting Ensign James N. Norman. 
June 9.—Acting Master and Pilot Lorenzo Baker. Acting Master and Pilot 
Silas Blunt. Acting Ensign and Pilot John Nason. 
June 13.—Acting Ensign and Pilot William Read. 
- June 14.—Acting Master and Pilot E. A. Decker. Acting Ensign and Pilot J. W. 
urr. 
June 15.—Acting Master and Pilot H. Vandeveer. 
wan 28.—Acting Ensign John Wescate. Acting Assistant Surgeon Charles A. 
anson, 


Dismissed. 


June 8.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thomas Pickering, by sentence of General 
Court-Martial. Acting Ensign John W. Lewis, by sentence of General Court- 
Martial, with loss of all pay. Acting Gunner William H. Herring, by sentence of 
General Court-Martial, with loss of all pay. 

June 9.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. A. Pennell. Acting Assistant Surgeon 
John F, Henry. 

June 19.—Acting Master W. F. North. 


Miscellaneous, 


June 2.—Acting Master Maurice Digard, honorable discharge of the 13th ult. 
revoked, and on leave. Acting Ensign J. A. Cross, orders of the 26th ult. re- 
voked, and on leave. Acting Ensign John F. Merry, orders of the 25th ult. re- 
voked, and on leave. 

June 5.—Acting Ensign Horace Brooks, orders of the 25th ult., to South Atlantic 
Squadron, revoked. 

June 7.—Acting Ensign ©. M. Baird, orders. to the Shokokon, of the 15th ult., 
revoked. Acting Ensign J. F. Blanchard, orders to the Mattabesett, of the 15th 
ult., revoked. 

June 9.—Acting Master Alexander McIntosh, honorable discharge of the 9th ult. 
revoked, and on leave. 

June 14.—Acting Ensign L. H. White (orders of the 11th ult., honorably dis- 
harging him, revoked), detached from the Maumee, and on leave. Acting Ensign 
William Brown, orders to West Gulf Squadron revoked. 

June 16.—Acting Ensign Samuel Atwood, orders to the South Atlantic Squadron 
revoked, and ordered to the Michigan. 

June 17.—Acting Master H. O. Porter, honorable discharge of May 10th revoked. 
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Mississippi Squadron. 


June 20.—Richard Bates appointed Acting Master. 


June 13.—Acting Assistant Surgeon D. P. Taylor, leave extended. 
June 19.—Acting Assistant Surgeon George W. Shields, detached from Missis- 
sippi Squadron, and ordered to West Gulf Squadron. 


Promoted for Good Conduct. 


June 20.—Richard Bates, to Acting Master, for duty in the Mississippi Squad- 
ron, on the staff of Acting Rear-Admiral Lee. 


Resignations, 

June 2.—Acting Ensign William Wagner. 

June 5.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenants W. R. Wells and John Swaney. Acting 
Masters W. C. Cowlson, E. F. Brooks, T. Burns, H. D. Coffinberry, and D. P. Rose- 
miller. Acting Ensigns William B. Shillito, J. M. Farmer, F. Middleton, W. M. 
Ernst, J. M. Reid, J. Moyer, C. B. Plattenburg, Charles M. Fuller, C. Adams, W. P. 
Bosworth, John Maloney, John Gregg, J. W. Lalor, J. 0. Wiltsee, N. T. Rennell, 
J. H. Leener, C. M. Bragg, M. K. Haines, T. G. Herron, and Isaiah T. Tibbetts. Act- 
ing Chief Engineers J. J. Hardy, John G. Scott, Thomas Shaffer, and Robert Tate. 

June 6.—Acting Ensigns G. G. Cox, Charles L. McClung, C. H. Reid, T. J. Dean, 
and J. C. Weeks. 

June 8.—Acting Ensigns James H. Neeley and R. H. Langlands. 

June 9.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Charles A. Wright. Acting Master Fred- 
erick Read. Acting Ensign W. P. Higbee. 

June 10.—Acting Master A. C. Sears. 

June 12.—Acting Master J. W. Morehead. Acting Ensign Jacob Shinn. 

June 15.—Acting Master C. R. Knowles. Acting Ensign 8S. O. Lovell. 

June 16.—Acting Masters Thomas Baldwin and H. T. Keene. Acting Ensigns 
W. H. Decker, J E. Ernst, J. S. Hurlburt, E. L. Hunt. 

June 17.—Acting Master Ezra Beaman. Acting Ensigns E. H. Quadling, A. 
Hagerup, C. H. Gulick, A. D. Diserens, Thomas Devine, J. W. Chambers. Acting 
Chief Engineer James Miller. 

June 19 —Acting Master D. Wayne Stebbins. 

June 20.—Acting Ensigns Jacob Rutherford and J. L. Reed. 

June 23.—Acting Master C. W. Miller. Acting Ensign R. P. Shaw. 

June 24.—Acting Master M. V. B. Haines. Acting Assistant Surgeons James 
T. Whittaker and Lyman Dow. 


Honorably Discharged. 
June 16.—Acting Ensign Michael J. Kelly. 


Revoked, 


June 26.—Acting Ensign Howell Shoemaker. 


Miscellaneous. 


June 10.—Acting Master Joseph C. Coyle, orders of the 12th ult., honorably dis- 
charging him, revoked; detached from the Silver Lake, and on leave. 
June 12.—Acting Assistant Surgeon D. P. Taylor, on leave. 


Orders, &e. 


JULY. 


Appointed Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commanders. 


July 10.—H. H. Gorringe, of the U. 8. 8. Monticello, Atlantic Squadron. 
July 17.—William Hamilton, of the U. S. S. Chickasaw. 
July 21.—William Flye, of the Mississippi Squadron. 
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July '1.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander James Trathen, ordered to 
command of the Supply. 

July 18.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander Henry H. Gorringe, detached 
from the Monticello, and on leave. 

July 24.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander C. F. W. Behm, detached 
from the Princess Royal, and on leave. 


Appointed Acting Volunteer Lieutenants. 


July 10.—John C. Wells, of the Midnight. C. H. Cadien, of the Clyde. 
July 14.—Cyrus Sears, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


July 1.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant F. D. Stuart, ordered for duty at the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard. 

July 7.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant C. C. Bunker, detached from the Ossipee, 
and granted leave. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant E. S. Keyser, ordered for duty on 
board the Supply. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant A. R. Langthorne, ordered for 
duty at the Philadelphia Yard. 

July 11.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant C. W. Wilson, detached from the Napa, 
and on leave. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant C. H. Frisbie, ordered for duty in the 
Atlantic Squadron. 

July 12.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Charles C. Ricker, detached from the T. 
A. Ward, and granted leave. 

July 13.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Alfred Weston, ordered for duty on board 
the Sangamon. 

July 14.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Henry Churchill, honorable discharge of 
May 10th revoked, and granted leave. 

July 15.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Leander H. Partridge, detached from the 
Restless, and Acting Volunteer Lieutenant John C. Wells, from the Midnight, and 
on leave. 

July 18.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Joseph E. Stannard, detached from the 
Gulf Squadron, and on leave. 

July 20.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Charles H. Frisbie, orders for duty on 
board the Kaatsiill, this day revoked, and will return to Philadelphia. Acting 
Volunteer Lieutenant W. H. Maies, ordered for duty on board the Santee. Acting 
Volunteer Lieutenant C. W. Wilson, ordered to the Constitution. Acting Volun- 
teer Lieutenant T. J. Woodward, resignation of May 12th revoked, and granted leave. 

July 21.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Edward Baker, resignation of June 7th 
revoked, and granted leave. 

July 22.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant H. A. Glassford, detached from the 
Fairy, and granted leave. 

July 25.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant James S. French, detached from the 
Mississippi Squadron, and Acting Volunteer Lieutenant James W. Magone, from 
the command of the Sciota, and granted leave. 

July 26.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Washington Godfrey, detached from the 
New London, and on leave. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. H. Garfield, detached 
from Navy Yard, Boston, and ordered to command of the Ino. 

July 27.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Edwin Coffin, ordered to the Ohio. 

July 28.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant H. J. Coop, detached from the Vandalia, 
and ordered for temporary duty on board the Shawnee. Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant H. W. Grinnell, ordered to the Powhatan. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant 
Alexander Wallace, resignation of May 2d revoked, and granted leave. Acting 
Volunteer Lieutenant D. A. Campbell, resignation of April 27th revoked, and 
granted leave. ; 

July 29.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Charles H. Brown, detached from the 
Virginia, and on leave. 

July 31.--Acting Volunteer Lieutenant S. Nickerson, detached from the Wyan- 
dank, and on leave. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thomas Edwards, detached 
from the Gulf Squadron, and on sick leave. 


Appointed Acting Masters. 


July 3.—Charles H. Brantingham, of the Winooski. 
July 10.—J. E. Giddings, of Boston, Mass. 
July 18.—Lemuel Pope, of the Estrella. 
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July 1.—Acting Master William Knapp, detached from the Commodore McDon- 
ough, and ordered North. Acting Master and Pilot Thomas Smith, letter of Com- 
mander E. T. Nichols, revoking his appointment, May 5th, is this day revoked, and 
granted leave for one month from that date. 

July 3.—Acting Master George E. Hill, detached from the Matthew Vassar; D. 
G. McRitchie, from the Supply ; John H. Consens and Fred. C. Millen, from the Gala- 
tea; C. W. Pratt, from the Vermont; Acting Master and Pilot D. K. Kennerson, 
from the Sangamon, and granted leave. Acting Master and Pilot William Nelson, 
ordered for duty on board the South Carolina. 

July 5.—Acting Master Samuel C. Cruse, detached from the Bienville, and wait- 
ing orders. 

July 6.—Acting Master H. H. Foster, detached from the Ceres, and William Bai- 
ley, from the Sweet Brier, and granted leave. Acting Master Henry R. Billings, 
detached from the Gulf Squadron, and granted leave. Acting Master H. G. Macy, 
ordered for duty in the Gulf Squadron. 

July '.—Acting Master C. Flood, detached from the Norfolk Packet, and granted 
leave. Acting Master Thomas B. Sears, detached from the Owasco, and granted 
leave. Acting Master John Utten, detached from the Gulf Squadron, and granted 
leave. Acting Master W. N. Wells, ordered for duty on board the Supply. Acting 
Master W. N. Griswold, acceptance of resignation of May 18, 1865, revoked, and 
granted leave. 

July 10.—Acting Master Augustus F. Thompson, detached from the Mississippi 
Squadron, and on leave. 

July 11.—Acting Master W. T. Power, detached from the Mississippi Squadron ; 
F. W. Strong, from the Azalea, and granted leave. Acting Master J. M. Forsyth, 
ordered to the Nyack. 

July 12.—Acting Master William Martin, detached from the Ino, and E. M. Bald- 
win, from the New Hampshire, and granted leave. Acting Master W. C. Staples, 
acceptance of resignation, dated the Ist instant, revoked; this day detached from 
the Florida, and on leave. 

July 13.—Acting Master Cyrus Sears, detached from the Dale; J. F. Winchester, 
from the Gemsbok; and W. H. Winslow, from the Ottawa, and granted leave. 
Acting Master S. A. Swinnerton, ordered to the Huntsville, New York. Acting 
Master George Howorth, acceptance of resignation of May 30th revoked, and granted 
leave. 

July 14.—Acting Master Henry C. Neilds, detached from the Metacomet, and 
granted leave. Acting Master H. G. Macy, orders of the 6th instant revoked, 
and ordered for duty on board the Vermont. Acting Master and Pilot Henry Ste- 
vens, the order of June 2d revoking his appointment, this day revoked, and granted 
one month leave. 

July 15.—Acting Master Oliver Thatcher, detached from the O. H. Lee; Francis 
Burgess and James J. Russell, from the Midnight, and granted leave. Acting Mas- 
ter and Pilot H. Vanderveer, order of the 15th June revoking his appointment, this 
day revoked, and granted leave. 

July 17.—Acting Masters William Thompson and John West, detached from the 
Princeton, and granted leave. 

July 18.—Acting Master Charles A. Pettitt, detached from the Monticello, and 
on leave. 

July 19.—Acting Masters John C. Champion and William E. Thomas, detached 
from the Pawnee, and on leave. Acting Master W. T. Pratt, orders of 23d ultimo 
revoked. Acting Master Hamilton Bingham, leave extended. 

July 20.—Acting Master George D. Newcomb, detached from the Sabine, and 
onleave. Acting Master David Organ ordered to the Santee, and Thomas D. 
Babb, to the Constitution. Acting Master J. L. Lee, honorable discharge of 2d 
ultimo revoked, and granted leave. 

July 21.—Acting Master Joseph §, Gillet, detached from the Tahoma, and granted 
leave. Acting Master W. A. Maine, orders of the 6th instant revoked, and ordered 
to the Vermont. Acting Master William McKendry, leave extended. 

July 22.—Acting Master William Barrymore, detached from the Naubuce, and C. 
F. Keith, from the Kaatskill, and granted leave. 

July 24.—Acting Masters William Hanson and F. H. Gross, detached from the 
Genesee; James B. Rogers, from the Sebago; N. A. Blume, from the Princess 
Royal; and John Hanson, from the Cayuga, and on leave. Acting Master George 
E. McConnell, detached from the Potomac Flotilla, and ordered for duty in Bureau 
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of Navigation. Acting Master William N. Wells, orders to the Supply revoked, 
and on leave. Acting Master Charles A. Pettitt, leave extended. Acting Master 
Joshua W. Crosby, honorable discharge of May 3d revoked, and granted leave. 

July 25.—Acting Master John R. Grace, detached from the Mississippi Squad- 
ron; Bower Allen, from the Sciota, and on leave. Acting Master William T. Ba- 
con, resignation of May 29th revoked, and granted leave. Acting Master Charles F. 
Taylor, resignation of May 27th revoked, and on leave. 

July 26.—<Acting Master William Martin, detached from the Ino, and granted 
leave. Acting Master W. H. Mallard, ordered for duty on board the Ino. 

July 27.—Acting Masters W. C. Albury and William McClintock, detached from 
the Honduras; and C. E. Hawkins, from the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N, H., and 
on leave. Acting Master William Rogers, detached from the Hetzel, and on leave. 
Acting Master J. H. Porter, detached from the Nansemond, and ordered to com- 
mand of the Hetzel. Acting Master H. D. Edwards, resignation of May 19th re- 
voked, and on leave. 

July 28.—Acting Masters E. E. Pendleton, detached from the Pocahontas, and 
Charles R. Wilkins, from the Powhatan, and granted leave. Acting Master H. H. 
North, detached from the Phlox, and granted leave: Acting Master A. W. Kemp- 
ton, ordered to the Shawnee. 

July 29.-Acting Master W. G. Mitchell, detached from the Virginia, and on 
leave. Acting Master E. D. Pavy, detached from Naval Hospital, New York, and 
on leave. 

July 31.—Acting Masters H. P. Moffatt and J.S. Coney, detached from Fort Jack- 
son, and granted leave. Acting Master W. H. Summers, detached from the Wyan- 
dank, and on leave. Acting Master E. G. Martin, detached from the Atlantic 
Squadron, and on leave. Acting Master Isaac Hallock, detached from the Don, 
and waiting orders. Acting Master E. A. Roderick, detached from the Potomac 
Flotilla, and ordered to the Savannah. Acting Master J. J. Brice, ordered to the 
De Soto. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns. 


July 5.—W. C. Davis, and ordered to report to Acting Rear-Admiral Stribling for 
duty. Lewis Geoltze, and ordered for duty on board the Oleander. 

July 7.—Adrian Phillips, of the Estrella, Gulf Squadron. 

July 10.—Joseph Reid, and ordered to report to Commodore F. A. Parker for 
duty. B. F. Midget, and ordered for duty in the Gulf Squadron. J. R. Mitchell, of 
the Midnight. 


July 1.—Acting Ensign Charles Palmer, detached from the Pembina, and ordered 
North. Acting Ensign F. J. Latham, detached from the Naval Hospital, New York, 
and granted sick leave. Acting Ensigns G. A. Steins, J. W. Thompson, A. McCleary, 
and N. W. Black, ordered for duty in the Atlantic Squadron. 

July 3.—Acting Ensigns 8. N. Gray, detached from the Matthew Vassar; A. Wil- 
lard, from the Sangamon; Geo. D. Campbell and Thomas Brown, from the Pontoosuc; 
Lauritz Wold, from the Matthew Vassar; B. F. Fries, George Miller, and J. P. Jones, 
from the Supply; Ed. Janvier and Wm. Robinson, from the Galatea; F. H. Phipps, 
from the Supply, and granted leave. Acting Ensign R. H. Lamphier, ordered for 
duty on board the Squando. 

July 5.—Acting Ensigns John Griffin, detached from Gulf Squadron; Wm. J. 
Kelly, Jr., from the Fort Morgan; E. 8. Lowe, from the Fort Morgan. Acting En- 
signs and Pilot Samuel Dexter, from the Fort Morgan; Thos. J. Rollins, from the 
Florida, and Wm. Nelson, from the Larkspur, and granted leave. Acting Ensign 
G. W. Hadden, ordered for duty on board the Agawam; Ambrose Felix and John 
Braun, ordered for duty on board the Fort Morgan. Acting Ensign O. 8. Roberts, 
honorable discharge of May 11th revoked, and granted leave. 

July 6.—Acting Ensigns J. EK. Armstrong detached from the Winooski; John L. 
Chase, Stephen K. Merrihen, and. Samuel Wescott, from the Ceres, and granted 
leave. Acting Ensign M. J. Daley, ordered for duty on board the Florida. Acting 
Ensign J. W. Howison, ordered for duty on board the Kansas. Acting Ensign 
John B, Trott, acceptance of resignation of April 27th revoked, and granted leave. 
Acting Ensign Oliver Swain, ordered for duty on board the J. P. Jackson. Acting 
Ensign R. F. Hartford, ordered to the Penguin. Acting Ensigns M. E. Wandell, 
J. H. Wainwright, R. L. M. Jones, J. J. Kelleher, and J. W. Willard, ordered for 
duty in the Gulf Squadron. Acting Ensign J. 8. Johnson, ordered to the Hibiscus. 
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Acting Ensign D. W. Hodson, ordered to the Clyde. Acting Fusign J. D. Joyce, 
ordered to the Ariel. Acting Ensign Walter Walton, ordered to the Gulf Squadron. 
Acting Ensign J. 8. Young, ordered to the Gulf Squadron. Acting Ensign Thomas 
Golding, ordered to the Hibiscus. 

July 7.—Acting Ensign J. M. Hudson, detached from the Norfolk Packet, and 
granted leave. Acting Ensign Thos. E. Ashmead, detached from the Florida, and 
granted leave. Acting Ensign Samuel Carpenter, discharge of July 3d revoked, and 
granted one month’s leave. 

July 8.—Acting Ensign F. C. Warner, ordered for duty on board the Princeton. 
Acting Ensign M. J. Daley, orders of the 6th inst. to Florida revoked, and will 
remain on leave. Acting Ensign H. R. Towle, orders of the 29th ult. to join the 
Emma revoked, and will remain on leave. Acting Ensign C. H. Lester, orders of 
30th ult. to the Nahant revoked. 

July 10.—Acting Ensigns W. H. Bullis and Abraham Leach, detached from the 
Camelia; Geo. K. Bailey, from the Dandelion; S. A. Dayton, from the Norfolk 
Packet; and Wm. H. McCormick, from the Ottawa, and granted leave. Acting 
Ensign G. M. Smith, ordered for duty on board the Fort Morgan. Acting Ensign . 
Ambrose Felix, orders to the Fort Morgan revoked. Acting Ensign R. L. M. Jones, 
orders of the 6th inst. to the Gulf Squadron, this day revoked. Acting Ensign 
J. H. Nash, leave of absence extended. 

July 11.—Acting Ensigns R. W. Brown, detached from the Mississippi Squadron ; 
Wm. 5S. McNeilly, from the Azalea; James W. Brown, Charles V. Rummell, and Charles 
Putnam, from the Pinola; Wm. Sheppard, Sydney Hall, and Geo. A. Faunce, from 
the Katahdin; and C. W. Owen, from the Napa, and granted leave. Acting Ensign 
M. F. Hodgkinson, ordered for duty on board the Ottawa. Acting Ensign J. H. 
Wainwright, orders of the 6th inst. revoked, and granted leave. 

July 12.—Acting Ensigns John A. Partridge, detached from the George Mangham; 
Geo. E. Mills, from the Mahaska; Wm. H. Elwell and Thos. V. Parker, Peter Pease, 
J. W. Flausbury, and John C. Harrington, from the Ino; W. B. Rankin and P. C. 
Gooding, from the Paul Jones, and W. C. Odiorne, from the T. A. Ward, and granted 
leave. Acting Ensign Seth Hand, ordered to the Gulf Squadron, for duty on board the 
Mahaska. Acting Ensign F. H. Fischer, ordered for duty on board the Geo. Mang- 
ham, Gulf Squadron. Acting Ensign John Lowrie, ordered for duty on board the 
Massachusetts. 

July 13.—Acting Ensigns Geo.. H. Dexter, W. W. Hatch, Hugh Jones, O. B. 
Holden, and Peter Hanson, detached from the Dale; Charles T. Baker and J. H. 
Ankers, from the Gemsbok, and Smith K. Hopkins, from the Fort Jackson, and 
granted leave. Acting Ensign Thomas Brown, ordered for duty on board the Fort 
Jackson, Gulf Squadron. Acting Ensign R. McMillan, ordered to the Huntsville. 
Acting Ensign KE. R. Warren, ordered to the Sangamon. Acting Ensign John 
Greenhalgh, ordered to the Agawam. Acting Ensign John Owens, Department 
order of May 31st, revoking appointment, this day revoked, and honorably dis- 
charged on receipt of to-day’s order. 

July 14.—Acting Ensign Norman McLeod, detached from the Napa, and granted 
leave. Acting Ensign S. E. Willett, ordered for duty in the Gulf Squadron. Acting 
Ensign Francis H. Bacon, honorable discharge of May 13th revoked, and granted 
leave. Acting Ensign D. B. McKenzie, acceptance of resignation of — ult. this day 
revoked, and granted leave. 

July 15.—Acting Ensigns Wm. B. Marchant, detached from the Sagamore; N. J. 
Blaisdell and B. C. Townsend, from the Bohio; Andrew Hinkley, O. 8. Brock, James 
A. Montague, Charles W. Cleveland, C. W. Arthur, and Charles H. Smitten, from 
the Restless; Thomas L. Briggs, Daniel Stauk, John R. Bell, and Clement Nichols, 
from the O. H. Lee; Robert Dinsmore, Wm. H. Grubb, E. O. Drew, from the Midnight; 
B. D. Hawes, from the Iris, and granted leave. Acting Ensign D. J. Starbuck, resig- 
nation of April 7th revoked, detached from the Bohio, and granted leave. Acting 
Ensign M. KE. Wandell, orders of the 6th inst. revoked, and will remain on leave. 
Acting Ensign F. G. Morrill, ordered for duty on board the Sagamore. Acting En- 
sign A. N. Bates, granted leave. 

July 17.— Acting Ensign O. S. M. Cone, ordered for duty on board the Independence, 
at Mare Island, California. Acting Ensign Francis Wallace, resignation of May 25th 
revoked, and on leave. Acting Ensign R. F. Hartford, orders of the 6th inst. to 
the Gulf Squadron revoked. 

July 18.—Acting Ensigns George H. Gooding and Joseph Ware, detached from 
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the Monticello, and on leave. Acting Ensign Jas. J. Kane, resignation of May 31st 
revoked, and granted leave. 

July 19.—Acting Ensigns Fred. J. Locke, Nathan W. Wait, and Geo. H. Rexford, 
detached from the Pawnee; and John H. Chapman, from the Picket Launch No. 5, 
and granted leave. 

July 20.—Acting Ensigns J. P. Mann, detached from the Powhatan; Frank Jor- 
dan, from the New Hampshire; and John Brennon, from the Spuyten Duyvel, and 
granted leave. Acting Ensigns R. F. Dodge and D’Arcy M. Gaskins, ordered to 
the Santee; and H. EK. Tinkham and W. H. Brown, ordered to the Constitution. 
Acting Ensign E. H. Guadling, resignation of 17th June revoked, and granted 
leave. Acting Ensign James H. Barry, resignation of May 9th, and David S. 
Beetle, resignation of June 29th, revoked this day, and granted leave. 

July 21.—Acting Ensigns George H. Drew, H. P. Arbecam, William Mullen, and 
William Mellen, detached from the Tahoma, and G. M. Bogart, from the Arthur, 
and granted leave. Acting Ensign Thomas Morgan, honorable discharge of May 
12th revoked, and granted leave for two months from that date. Acting Ensign 
R. F. Hartford, leave extended. 

July 22.—Acting Ensigns Charles M. Rome, Henry C. Snow. James Oliver, 
George C. Campbell, and George M. Pulsipher, detached from the Naubuc; S. T. 
Bliss and W. H. Fogg, from the Kaatskill, and granted leave. Acting En- 
sign J. McDonald, detached from the Mississippi Squadron, and on leave. Acting 
Ensign Haskell Crosby, resignation of June 21st revoked, and granted leave. 

July 24.—Acting Ensigns Paul Ware, Theodore A. Comstock, Milton Webster, 
and William Jamieson, detached from the Iosco; George B. Foster, from the Gen- 
esee; James F. Hamilton, 8. G. Blood, and EK. D. Martin, from the Sebago; Thomas 
A. Witham, from the Princess Royal; J. B. Fairchild, from the Valley City; and 
Francis P. Stevens, from the Cayuga, and granted leave. Acting Ensign J. F. 
Perkins, resignation of June 17th revoked, and granted leave. Acting Ensign Edwin 
R. Warren, orders to the Sangamon revoked, will continue on leave. Acting En- 
sign Ulric Feilburg, resignation of June 14th revoked, and granted leave. 

July 25.—Acting Ensign Conrad Erickson, detached from the Mississippi Squad- 
ron; Henry Wheeler, from the Glance; A. P. Gibbs, from the Sciota, and granted 
leave. 

July 26.—Acting Ensigns V. W. Jones and J. H. Gregory, detached from the New 
London; William H. Elwell, J. C. Harrington, J. W. Flansburg, Thomas V. Par- 
ker, and Peter Pease, from the Ino, and granted leave. Acting Ensigns W. C. Gib- 
son, G. W. Hodgden, and J. W. Almy, detached from the Potomac Flotilla, and 
on leave. Acting Eusigns J. B. Taney, John Brennan, and G. E. French, ordered 
by 5th of August for duty on board the Wasp, at Philadelphia. 

July 27.—Acting Ensigns W. L. Baker and D. C. Kiersted, detached from the 
Honduras; Edward Pendexter, William G. Campbell, William Wingood, Jr., and 
Charles E. Jack, from the Penobscot, and on leave. Acting Ensigns J. F. 
Blanchard and A. D. Campbell, ordered to the Huntsville. 

July 28.—Acting Ensign Benjamin Mitchell, detached from the Clover; J. P. 
Mann, Edmund Pavys, and L. R. Chester, from the Powhatan; John Bowman and 
William Ross, from the Pocahontas, and granted leave. Acting Ensign and Pilot 
C. W. Jones, detached from the Phlox, and granted leave. Acting Ensigns O. W. 
Favenholt and T. C. Kelly, ordered to the Shawnee, Boston. Acting Ensign Henry 
Baker, resignation of June 28th revoked, and granted leave. 

July 29.—Acting Ensigns E. A. Small and F. E. Brackett, detached from the 
Virginia; John P. Thompson, from the Calypso; Paul Borner, from the Mercedita ; 
C. H. Hanson, from the Jonquille; W. N. Smith, from the Ottawa; H. D. Burditt 
and W. F. Redding, from the John Adams, and on leave. Acting Ensign Lewis 
Jennings, detached from the Home, and on leave. Acting Ensign T. W. Spencer, 
resignation of May 17th revoked, and granted leave. 

July 31.—Acting Ensigns John J. Regan and 8. K. Hopkins, detached from 
the Fort Jackson, and on leave. Acting Ensign Charles A. Blanchard, detached 
from the Narcissus, and on Jeave. Acting Ensign Robert P. Boss, detached from 
the Portsmouth, and on leave. Acting Kasign E. W. Snare, detached from the 
Oneida, and on leave. Acting Ensigns Charles Wilson, Paul Armandt, and Henry 
Wakefield, ordered to the De Soto. 
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Appointed Acting Assistant Surgeons. 


July 6.—George W. Gale, of Laconia, New Hampshire, to Acting Passed Assist- 


ant Surgeon. 
July 25.—N. Brewster, at Naval Hospital, Pensacola. 


July 3.—Acting Passed Assistant Surgeon W. H. Pierson, detached from the 
Pontoosuc; and Acting Assistant Surgeon W. J. Douor, from the Galatea, and 
waiting orders. 

July 6.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Thomas S. Keith, ordered for duty on board 
the Kansas, Acting Assistant Surgeon H. R. Watts, ordered for duty on board the 
Mercedita. 

July 1.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Henry Rockwell, detached from ‘the Itasca, 
and ordered to return North. Acting Assistant Surgeon J. J. Smith, detached from 
the Owasco, and waiting orders. 

July 8.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. H. Wentworth, detached from the Missis- 
sippi Squadron, and leave extended. 

July 10.—Acting Assistant Surgeons C. E. Hosmer, George A. Warren, and F. 
M. Follett, detached from the Mississippi Squadron, and granted leave. Acting 
Assistant Surgeons James A, Petrie and George Hopkins, granted leave. 

July 11.—Acting Assistant Surgeons J. R. Layton and H. 8S. De Ford, detached 
from the Mississippi Squadron, and on leave. Acting Assistant Surgeon A. T. 
Hanson, detached from the Pinola, and waiting orders. 

July 12.—Acting Assistant Surgeon D. G. Curtis, detached from the Mississippi 
Squadron, and granted leave. Acting Assistant Surgeon B. F. Hamell, detached 
from the Lenapee, and granted leave. Acting Assistant Surgeon G. A. Hayanga, 
detached from the Ino, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon B. F. Hamell, 
ordered tothe Atlantic Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeons John Blackmer, 
John M. Batten, and William B. Lewis, granted leave. 

July 13.—Acting Assistant Surgeon A. R. Rice, detached from the Dale, and on 
leave. Acting Passed Assistant Surgeon W. L. Campbell, detached from the 
Memphis, and ordered to report to Chief of Bureau of Medicine and Surgery for 
duty in that bureau. Acting Assistant Surgeon R. J. Richards, detached from the 
Gemsbok, and waiting orders. 

July 14.—Acting Assistant Surgeon G. F. Beasley, detached from the Mississippi 
Squadron, and on leave. Acting Assistant Surgeon F, B. Lawson, detached from 
the Sabine, and waiting orders. 

July 15.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Edward W. Avery, detached from the Mid- 
night, and F. Le Roy Morse from the Restless, and waiting orders. 

July 18.—Acting Assistant Surgeon C. E. Vaughan, detached from the Mississippi 
Squadron, and Winthrop Butler from the Hornet, and granted leave. Acting 
Assistant Surgeon J. F. Billard, detached from the Monticello, and waiting orders. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon E. O. Thatcher, ordered for duty on board the Memphis, 
at New York. Acting Assistant Surgeon Thomas Owens, ordered for duty on 
board the Agawam. 

July 19.—Acting Assistant Surgeon H. M. Chase, detached from the Honduras, 
and on leave. 

July 20.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Lewis Westfall, detached from the Mississip- 
pi Squadron; Acting Assistant Surgeon Oran A. Rives, from the Paw Paw; and 
Acting Assistant Surgeon Abner Thorp,’from Pinkney Hospital, and granted leave. 

July 21.—Acting Assistant Surgeon E. H. Bridges, detached from the Bibb; 
and Acting Assistant Surgeon Samuel Menchenhall, from the Tyler, and granted 
leave. Acting Assistant Surgeon Edward Macomb, detached from the Tahoma, 
and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon A. C. Fowler, ordered for duty on 
board the Bibb, Atlantic Squadron. ‘ 

July 22.—Acting Assistant Surgeon E. D. G. Smith, detached from the Bermuda, 
and granted leave. Acting Assistant Surgeon L. H. Kendall, ordered for duty on 
board the Bermuda. ; 

July 24.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Thomas 8. Yard, detached from the J. P. 
Jackson, and granted leave. Acting Assistant Surgeon F. K. Chandler, detached 
from the Princess Royal; Acting Assistant Surgeon John E. Parsons, from the 
Cayuga; Acting Assistant Surgeon J. G. Park, from the Genesee; Acting Assistant 
Surgeon K. N. Bancroft, from the Iosco; and A. M. Coan, from the Sebago, and 
waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon P. H. Johnson, ordered for duty on 
board the J. P. Jackson, Gulf Squadron. 





